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What Audio-Visual Materials to Use? 


The Teachers’ Decisions 
STEPHEN M. Corey and EDGAR DALE 
In Audio-Visual Materials of Instruction 


“W) were or not learning 
situations arranged for pupils result 
in experiences which bring desirable 
changes in behavior depends on the 
quality of the teacher’s answers to 
these four questions: 

1. What is the nature of the important 
changes that should be brought about in 
pupils? In other words what are they to 
learn? 

2. How can the importance of these 
changes be made clear to the learners and 
the changes be made to seem worth 
achieving ? 

3. What kinds of learning experiences 
will efficiently and permanently establish 
these changes ? 

4. How can evidence be obtained 
which will indicate whether or not the 
desired learning has taken place? 


As teachers go about their tasks, 
their answers to these questions im- 
ply certain convictions about objec- 
tives, pupil motivation, learning 
situations, evaluation. These convic- 
tions are derived from beliefs they 
hold about the world they live in, 
the relationship of schools to this 
world, the psychology of learning, 
the interests and needs of young 
people, and about themselves. 

The instructional materials a 
teacher uses have great influence on 
the objectives he tries to achieve, 
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the ways in which he motivates 
learning, the kinds of learning situa- 
tions he devises, and the methods 
he employs in order to find out 
whether or not learning has taken 
place. 

The amount of independence a 
teacher now enjoys in making deci- 
sions in these several areas varies 
from situation to situation. Most 
teachers have relatively little to do 
with the overall design of the cur- 
riculum. The major objectives may 
be determined without consulting 
the teacher. Even the specific “unit” 
objectives are frequently established 
in the same fashion. 

Even though there may be specific 
curriculum requirements, the meth- 
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ods teachers use to motivate pupil 
learning are less likely to be pre- 
scribed by others. 

The freedom of the teacher to 
make his own decisions about in- 
structional materials would seem to 
be limited by curriculum require- 
ments and other conditions. This 
limitation, however, is often more 
apparent than real. There is much 
opportunity for teachers to use their 
Pidement as they choose those which 
»will bring about desirable changes in 
‘the least time. 


TEACHING OBJECTIVES 


' Determining what should be 
‘taught in the elementary or second- 
‘ary school involves a broad under- 
‘standing of: (a)demands made on 
‘children by various American cul- 
‘tural groups and American culture 
‘in general, (4) the interests and 
‘needs of children, and (c¢) the 
_ psychology of learning. 
_ Inthe degree that any of these is 
slighted, a program becomes unre- 
_alistic and therefore ineffective. 
The tendency of curriculum-plan- 


The learning that the school tries 
to bring about always involves some 
generalization. We try first to teach 
boys and girls to behave with a 
sufficient degree of specificity. We 
do what we can to cause them to 
think about and generalize from this 
behavior so that adaptations can be 
made to other similar situations. The 
job is to state objectives in enough 
detail to clarify what needs to be 
done, yet recognize the undeniable 
fact that life is complex and the 
schools cannot teach boys and girls 
everything they should be able to 
do under all circumstances. 

The aims of any teacher are in- 
fluenced by his habits of thought re- 
garding teaching materials. If he 
thinks of instructional materials as 
being printed, it is natural for him 
to consider his major aim as de- 
veloping pupils’ ability to learn and 
repeat verbally what they have read. 

A teacher who thinks of the out- 
comes of her teaching as relating to 
textbook information may state an 
interest in having her pupils “un- 
derstand” Colonial America. If she 


depends mostly on a text, she may 
say she has reached her objective if 
the boys and girls show that they 
understand Colonial America by 
their ability to repeat dates. 


“ners and teachers to describe teach- 
_ ing aims in terms of behavior, both 
' verbal and nonverbal, and to state 
‘their objectives specifically and in 

some detail provides classroom 





teachers with a great deal of help. 
Much greater precision and con- 
sistency is possible in selecting 
learning experiences that will enable 
boys and girls to learn the behavior 
represented by the objectives if 
teachers have clearly in mind the 
specific ways children should act or 
behave. 


A teacher, on the other hand, 
who had formed the habit of using 
a variety of teaching-learning situa- 
tions would find it easier to include 
under “understanding” a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of and identifi- 
cation with the kind of life that 
children might have lived in Colon- 
ial America. 
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Probably the most pervasive and 
troublesome decisions teachers make 
have to do with motivation. What 
can be done to give reasonable as- 
surance that the behavior to be 


taught in school is behavior that 
boys and girls want to learn? 


MOTIVATION 


Historically, schooling has usually 
been thought of as preparation for 
adult life. This notion, with the be- 
lief that verbal learning almost in- 
evitably carries over to practice, 
served to justify a curriculum con- 
sisting of “lessons” organized logi- 
cally in an eight- or twelve-year se- 
quence. In totality, these taught 
whatever skills, understandings, and 
attitudes were needed to cope with 
a somewhat static adult society. 
Children’s interests were considered 
unimportant unless they could be ex- 
ploited to motivate the learning of 
lessons appropriate for adult life. 

This conception of school as a 
preparation for adult life poses two 
curriculum problems: First, how can 
the behaviors to be taught be de- 
termined? Second, when should 
these behaviors be taught? One re- 
sults in identifying, for example, 
the words that boys and girls should 
be able to spell correctly. The sec- 
ond involves determining just when 
particular words should be taught. 

Whatever conflict there is be- 
tween the interests of the child 
and demands of society has more to 
do with the timing of lessons than 
with their nature. Trouble arises, 
not so much because society requires 
that children learn definite ways of 
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behaving in particular situations, 
but rather because the school re- 
quires that these ways of behaving 
must be learned in chronological se- 
quence that does not take into ac- 
count the learner's interest. 

There is no single formula which 
will result immediately in extensive 
improvement of the school curricu- 
lum. However, when teachers actu- 
ally reach a more penetrating under- 
standing of their classes, the curricu- 
lum will improve. The rapidity of 
improvement would be greater if 
teachers could have more help in 
learning to relate increased under- 
standing of a child to his program. 
There has been much emphasis on 
helping teachers get better acquaint- 
ed with their pupils. It seems to be 
assumed that this will result in bet- 
ter teaching. This is plausible, but 
teachers are sometimes frustrated as 
they learn more about a child be- 
cause they do not see how curricu- 
lum changes could be made to meet 
the newly discovered needs of pu- 
pils. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


It is hard to define instructional 
materials. Despite this there is gen- 
eral agreement that such materials 
are used as one means of controlling 
the experiences of learners so that 
desired changes in behavior will 
result. 

A great deal of time in school is 
spent reacting to instructional ma- 
terials: books, encyclopedias; mo- 
tion or still pictures; globes, maps, 
and charts; field trips, radio, or 
transcriptions. 
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In the degree that activities in 
which children engage are different 
from those implied by the instruc- 
tional objectives, learning is inefh- 
cient. This can be made clear by a 
reference to teaching of ‘democ- 
racy.” If boys and girls spend most 
of their time reading, listening to, 
speaking, and writing ideas about 
democracy, they are primarily learn- 
ing what they are practicing: they 
are learning how to read, listen to, 
$peak, and write ideas about democ- 
racy. 

' The major instructional objective 
When boys and girls are taught 
“democracy” is to make them better 
able to behave democratically. It is 
actual democratic conduct that is 
wanted. 

_ Regardless of the type of material 
used, the general methodology of 
utilization is the same. The teacher 
and whatever resources she can draw 
on must arrange for: (a) prepara- 
tion of the boys and girls so that re- 
‘action to the instructional materials 
will provide continuity in their 
learning, (4) the pupils’ learning 
‘experience occurring under circum- 
‘stances that are least distracting, (c) 
follow-up activities which will pro- 
‘vide continuity and lead to further 
experiences that result in additional 
learning. 

Why are audio-visual materials 
used so poorly? In large part because 
the methods of teaching appropriate 
to text materials are not easily adapt- 
ed to field trips, motion pictures, 
construction activities, and record- 
ings. The reading-memorizing-recit- 
ing approach does not work with 


audio-visual materials. Most of our 
training assumes that instructional 
materials of basic worth are printed. 

Entirely new purposes come into 
use with audio-visual materials. Few 
textbooks arouse the emotions, yet 
a film such as “The River” or “The 
Plow That Broke the Plains’ can be 
very powerful emotionally. 


EVALUATION 


Eventually evaluation data must 
serve a number of group needs, the 
most important of which includes 
the pupils. Of great importance too, 
are the needs of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Any curriculum rests 
on the belief that learning experi- 
ences are good because they bring 
about desirable changes in pupils. 
A comprehensive program of eval- 
uation should make it possible con- 
stantly to test such a belief. 

A good program of evaluation 
must meet the parents’ needs too, 
In many instances the criticism par- 
ents make would be eliminated if 
the schools provided evidence to 
justify their practices. 


OVERLOADING THE TEACHER 


The preceding discussion is rather 
forbidding. It describes the job of 
the teacher in terms that make it 
seem impossible. Teachers are ex- 
pected to learn about their pupils, 
become familiar with and use a wide 
variety of instructional materials, be 
thoroughly acquainted with their 
community, develop ingenious eval- 
uation instruments, and live normal 
lives. 

Whether or not fine teaching and 
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normal living are possible depends 
to a large degree on the way the ad- 
ministrator plays his role. One of his 
major responsibilities is to remove 
the burden of red tape usually in- 
volved when a variety of instruc- 
tional materials is used. 

Just as the physician has reference 
volumes to help him in the prescrip- 
tion of drugs, so the teacher should 
have carefully evaluated lists of 
films, recordings, filmstrips, and 
maps. 

A great deal remains to be done 
before it is reasonable to expect that 
teachers generally will extend the 
variety of teaching materials. In the 
first place, materials must be acces- 
sible. In many places, excellent 
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books, texts, or reference volumes 
are not available. 

Another difficulty that deters 
teachers from using a sufficient va- 
riety of teaching materials is that, 
in all too many instances, little guid- 
ance is given in the use of these 
materials by teacher-training institu- 
tions or those responsible for in- 
service training. The situation with 
respect to preservice training is im- » 
proving, but hardly more than one — 
teacher in ten is receiving a mini- — 
mum of instruction in this field. 
Hundreds of thousands of teachers — 
do not have even the simplest under- ~ 
standing of how to operate and use 
audio-visual equipment, how to con- © 


duct field trips, or prepare exhibits. — 


Making Teaching Felt 


, THE feltboard, a simple and effective tool for making learn- 
ing easier and more lasting, is reported by Arthur C. Stenius 
of Wayne University in a recent issue of the Nation's 
Schools. The device makes use of a wellknown fact that 
pieces of some textile fabrics will adhere to other pieces of 
the same fabric when placed on them. Felt pieces are cut 
out by teachers and placed on boards covered with felt. The 
technique does away with tacks, pins, etc., and has the added 
advantage over bulletin boards and blackboards that the 
youngest elementary or preschool tot can use it. 

Teachers who make use of feltboards report a variety of 
effective uses, says Mr. Stenius. One instructor cut out words 
denoting prepositions—between, under, near, etc.—and 
standing by the board signified correct uses of the words by 
placing them at various points on a felt representation of a 
meadow scene. Another uses them for safety education, 
manipulating felt children, autos, and stoplights in crossing 
situations. Still another reported the feltboard came in 
handy for fractions, having children manipulate felt parts of 
the whole. 





Classroom Comparison: 


Classic Comics—Classic or Comic? 
ELIZABETH V. BRATTIG 
In High Points 


“Ween a former student in- 
formed me that the title of the issue 
of Classics Illustrated, hot off the 
press, was Silas Marner, my heart 
sank. There was I, with three tenth- 
gear classes about t<: embark on the 

charted seas of George Eliot's 
teriodic sentences, with the siren- 

e of the Classic Comics (as the 
Young refer to them) tempting them 
at every visit to the stationer’s. 

_ My salvation seemed to lie in ac- 
Cepting the challenge. Hence, I 
blithely announced that the first as- 
Signment was for everyone to buy 
a copy of the comic-book version 
and read it. (How the classes en- 
joyed the paradox of a teacher's 
brazenly selling a large batch of the 
horrendous magazines which a 
thoughtful student had purchased 
and brought to school!) 

_ Never have I had a more delight- 
ful time teaching a unit in literature. 
As we read along in Silas Marner, 
We compared the monstrosity with 
the original at every turn. Students 
roared with glee at the droll discrep- 
ancies in the story and at the incon- 
gtuities in the illustrations. 

The most gratifying reaction, 
however, was their indignation over 
the fact that the flavor of George 
Eliot had been completely ignored 
by the Classic Comic. Apparently 
these magazines were not only not 
“classic’’, but not “comic”, either! 
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We became so engrossed in com- 
paring techniques that out of class- 
room discussion grew the idea of 
reading another magazine and com- 
paring it with the original for the 
next book report. I offered a prize 
for the longest list of discrepancies 
submitted in each class. 

On the day scheduled for the re- 
ports we spent the entire period 
comparing attractively illustrated, 
well-printed, bona fide editions with 
the Classic Comics versions. 

Pupils volunteered to tell us the 
results of their projects as the titles 
in’ which they were interested were 
displayed. Nothing could have been 
less like a conventional book report 
session. My only problem was to get 
the converts to await their turn at 
vilifying the comics. 

That night I sat down to wade 
through three sets of reports. What 
a wonderful evening I spent! The 
lists of discrepancies were entertain- 
ing in themselves, but the reactions 
were balm to a teacher's soul. To 
quote a few: 


1. We are all familiar with Alice in 
Wonderland; all, that is, but Gilberton 
and Company, publishers, who are not 
ashamed to use the title, and yet who 
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misrepresent not only the story, but the 
characters and setting .. . 

2. A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court is one of the most humorous 
books I have ever read. The comic is a 
farce written by some people who don’t 
know how to make a good living. 

3. In the original of Swiss Family 
Robinson there were many humorous 
scenes as well as serious ones. The 
Classic Comics, however, described only 
the hardships. For enjoyment read the 
book. For a good laugh read the Classic 
Comics. 

4. Naturally, in the Classic Comics 
version of Jane Eyre, all the beauty of 
Charlotte Bronte’s story as she wrote it is 
gone. 

5. I preferred the original of Kid- 
napped to the comic book. The most I 
can say for the Classic Comics is that 
they give a fairly good idea of about half 
the book. 

6. The Classic Comics version of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin gives the impression 
that the Negro is still that stereotyped 
man who sings about “going to glory” 
some day. 

Such vigorous denunciations 


seemed too good to waste. The next 
step was to share our findings with 
the school. 

Committees went into action: 
typists to transcribe the prize-win- 
ning lists and the best analyses; 
signpainters to attract passersby. 
From the three classes I culled some 
20 quotable passages to be displayed 
as testimonials under the legend, 
“Joe and Josie Erasmus Protest.” 
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All this, plus the deluxe editions, 
we placed conspicuously in glass 
showcases. How did we lure crowds 
to the windows? Beside each of the 
old favorites there appeared its 
miserable companion, the Classic 


‘Comics version. The novelty of see- 


ing the forbidden fruit on display 
was designed to catch the eye of the 
most hardened. 

We have not yet wiped out the, 
evil of reading Classic Comics at” 
Erasmus Hall. Yet, I think my 
classes are convinced, and perhaps” 
others, although they will not nec-/ 
essarily change their reading habits” 
overnight, they will think twice be- 
fore attempting to dupe their teach- _ 
ers on book reports. 

The only difficulty with this is its” 
tendency to snowball. All three’ 
classes are staging panel discussions © 
next week, two on the topic: Re-/ 
solved that the Classic Comics” 
should be banned from New York 
City newsstands; one on the topic: © 
Resolved that the Classic Comics 
should be incorporated in the course 
of study of the English Department. — 

Where we shall go from here, I 
hesitate to guess. Our experience has ~ 
been an unforgettable one for stu- 
dents and teachers alike. For that at © 
least I am grateful to the perpetra- 
tors of the Classic Comics. 


J HERE are now more than 1200 Community Chests in the 
U. S. The first ones were set up in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
Rochester, N. Y. The Community Chest idea is beginning to 
spread to foreign countries, several of them having been 
started abroad in recent years. 





In Rebuttal to “Democracy and Education”: 


To Teach Straight Thinking 


DENTON L. GEYER 


In School and Society 


HE recent address by Chancel- 
lor Hutchins advocating a formal 
disciplinary education for all to en- 
able everyone to think straight, 

rnishes a happy hunting ground 
formal errors on logic. Among 
€ most obvious are the four com- 
nonly named false disjunction, false 
sumption, proving too much, and 
e use of undefined terms. 
| 1. False disjunction. The first 
Contention is that since in a democ- 
facy we are all rulers, we should all 
have the education designed for rul- 
“@ts when the power to rule was 
limited to a few. That was liberal 
éducation, and vocational education 
Was reserved for those who were to 
ruled. Now that we are all rulers, 
is the contention, we should all re- 
Geive liberal rather than vocational 
Education. 
| This is the “‘either-or” argument, 
felying on proof of the inadequacy 
one alternative to force us to ac- 
Cept the other. Of course, there may 
be still other, better possibilities. 
The vocational education referred to 
is that which prevailed in Jefferson’s 
time, described in the address as 
“specific trade training’ and appren- 
ticeship, The liberal education refer- 
red to comes out to be study of the 
classics or “models of greatness.” 
When we recall that there are many 
other kinds of vocational and liberal 
education, we see that we are not 
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limited to any such choice, that one 
alternative cannot be proved good 
by proving the other bad. 

2. False assumption. In advocat- 
ing the liberal education of Jeffer- 
son’s time because tk-_ vocational 
education of his time was inadequate 
for rulers, it is assumed that noth- 
ing better for democratic education 
has developed since. Noting the as- 
sertion that “the foundation of 
democracy is universal suffrage,” one 
is amazed that no account is taken 
of the intervening development of 
political science, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology, as well as 
individual and social psychology. To 
know how government works, how 
its fluctuations are influenced by 
underlying economic changes, how 
people act in groups, how they have 
acted in other types of social organ- 
ization, and what driving motives 
may be ascribed to types of humans 
would seem indispensable to the 
effective education of rulers. That 
such knowledge in its present detail 
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was not available in Jeffers »n’s time 
hardly proves that it should not be 
a part of the education of rulers 
now. 

A second assumption is explicitly 
stated: the education given rulers 
before the rise of modern democracy 
was good education. The speaker 
says: “It has never been suggested, 
so far as I know, that liberal educa- 
tion was not a good education for 
the . . . education of rulers.” Truly 
a remarkable statement! To many it 
would seem that nearly all modern 
revolutions, which were organized 
to overthrow rulers so educated, 
rather strongly suggested to those 
rulers that they were not considered 
good. It is not a long jump to the 
conclusion that the education which 
prepared them was not good. 

Further, since this education has 
prevailed for centuries among ruling 
classes of Europe and South Amer- 
ica, the breeding grounds of war 
and revolution, it would not seem to 
be the model civic education for 
North America. 


NO TRANSFER 


A third assumption is “‘transfer 
of training.” When he says, “‘liberal 
education consists fundamentally in 
learning how to use the mind so that 
it can operate well in all fields and 
deal with new problems as they 
arise,’ he is assuming an amount 
and type of transfer which is contra- 
dicted by experimental evidence. 

3. Proving too much, When it is 
stated, “It is impossible to use the 
mind well without knowing how to 
read, write, and figure,” he is ap- 
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parently proving that no “uncivi- 
lized’”’ peoples could use their minds 
well which seems incompatible with 
anthropologists’ conclusions. This 
also makes it difficult to explain how 
the first people learned to read, 
write, and figure. It is further em- 
barrassing as apparently tending to 
prove that workers employing media 
of communication other than words 
should be unable to create master- , 
pieces of painting, sculpture, or mu- © 
sical composition which show a high © 
level of mental activity. 

The assertion, “It is impossible” 
to use the mind to operate well in — 
all fields . . . without having studied © 
the models of greatness in all 
fields,” seems to prove that no one — 
can think well not only without hav- | 
ing attended college but without — 
having attended a particular kind of © 
college. This appears to ignore Lin- © 
coln and hundreds of other “‘self- — 
made” men. This also appears to | 
make it impossible to explain how a | 
given civilization got under way, © 
since its founders could have had no © 
models of greatness to consult. 

4. Use of undefined terms. The © 
author states: “Men are rational © 
animals . . . The object of the edu- — 
cational system is the development ~ 
of the rational powers of men.” In 
this what are “rational” powers? If 
we say rational powers are those in- 
volving the use of reason, we have 
not answered the question but have 
merely provided the necessity of 
providing another definition, that of 
“reason.” If we say reason is the 
faculty by which we think, we are in 
deeper water, for now we must not 
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only define thinking, but defend a 
faculty psychology, and perhaps give 
up the Aristotelian doctrine that rea- 
son is the distinctive characteristic of 
men, since Yerkes and Kohler have 
shown that some animals can think 
in some meanings of the term. 
Further, since Aristotle distinguished 
between theoretical and practical 
reason, we would have to decide 
which to cultivate if we focused 
education on “the development of 
the rational powers of men.” In 
brief, this vague statement gives 
little help in deciding how to carry 
on the work of a college. 

_The difficulties resultant from 

Sing the terms “liberal” and ‘‘voca- 
tional” without definition have al- 
réady been elaborated on. Here the 
speaker used “vocational education” 
iff a very narrow sense so as to se- 
cure condemnation of it, and then 
thie term “liberal education” in a 
very special sense, ignoring all other 
senses, and thus secured the conclu- 
sion that since the former is unsatis- 
factory, the latter must be accepted. 
As the speaker identifies vocational 
education with specific trade training 
afd with preparation for an occupa- 
tion, he quotes Dewey to prove 
a conclusion exactly opposite to 
Dewey's. When Dewey is quoted as 
saying, ‘The only adequate training 
for occupations is through occupa- 
tions,” the speaker infers that occu- 
pational training should have no 


place in the school, while Dewey's 
inference was that occupations 
should permeate and dominate the 
school, serving as vehicles to intro- 
duce liberal education. 

The difficulty turns on failure to 
define “occupations.” For Hutchins 
they are apparently the activities by 
which we make a living; for Dewey, 
“An occupation is a continuous ac- 
tivity having a purpose.” 


AN ANALOGY 


This confusion is somewhat simi- 
lar to that in the minds of legislators 
when they forbid the teaching of 
evolution or Communism, without 
distinguishing “teaching” which is 
advocating and that which is ex- 
plaining. It is also somewhat similar 
to refusal of teaching positions to 
Communists without recognizing 
that the term “communist” ranges 
through a spectrum of meaning 
from criticism of existing institu- 
tions to promoting overthrow of the 
government by force. 

But legislators are more readily 
excused since they have rarely 
studied models of great thought in 
the classics. 

Unfortunately the statement, “It 
is impossible to use the mind to 
operate well... without having 
studied the models of greatness in’ 
all fields,” is not to be converted 
into the positive one that with such 
study the mind will operate well. 


THE Veterans Administration reports that veterans have 
taken more below-college-level courses than any other train- 


ing. 





We Cannot Have “Free” and Universal’ Education With 


Hidden Tuition Charges in High-School 


Subjects 
HAROLD C. HAND 
ln the Educational Forum 


om F the nation is to be strength- 
ened to the maximum, a// of the 
sons and daughters of a// the people 
must be appropriately educated by 
the secondary school. The American 
public secondary school is supposed 
to be free in order that it may be 
“universal.” 

Actually, it is neither free nor 
“universal.” Judged by the criterion 
of “universality,’’ it is typically a 40- 
50 percent failure, for fewer than 
half of all youth of the appropriate 
age ever complete high school. 
Studies reported over the past quar- 
ter of a century consistently reveal 
that it is predominantly the economi- 
cally underprivileged youth who 
miss out. Typically speaking, the size 
of the family purse is the most sig- 
nificant thing to know about an 
American child if one is trying to 
predict how long he will remain in 
school. The average cash cost of at- 
tending the supposedly free second- 
ary school was (in the mid-thirties) 
about $125 per year per pupil (food, 
clothing, shelter, and transportation 
excluded) ; these costs rose sharply 
from an average of about $95 for 
freshmen to a little above $150 for 
seniors. 

Approximately 80 secondary 
schools in Illinois (all outside of 
Chicago), under the auspices of the 
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Illinois Secondary School Curricu-" 
lum Program, have taken the neces- 
sary first step in doing something” 
about the remedying of this situation” 
—getting the facts about the hidden’ 
tuition charges in the local situation.’ 
A “price tag” study of the per’ 
pupil cost (classified as “fees and_ 
assessments” and “materials and 
equipment”) of taking each course’ 
and of participating in each extra 
class activity in the local school was_ 
made. We shall note only the prin- 
cipal findings in connection with the” 
per pupil cost of taking school 
courses for the ninth and twelfth 
grades in the 65 four-year high © 
schools: 
English.—Slightly more than one 
tenth of the schools levied some fee 
or assessment; this was $1 or more 
per pupil in one fourth of these in- 
stitutions, Two-thirds or more of the 
schools required that materials or 
equipment be purchased; this levy 
was well over $1 per student in half 
of the twelfth grade situations. In 
general, the total cost per pupil in 
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“textbook purchase” situations was 
at least double that in schools utiiiz- 
ing the rental practice, and several 
times greater than that in the free 
textbook schools. The highest total 
cost per pupil reported was $24. At 
least one school demonstrated that 
English can be made cost free to 
pupils. 
Mathematics.—Almost nothing in 
the way of fees and assessments, and 
ttle in reference to materials and 
uipment, was reported. The total 
t pupil cost was well under $3 in 
eas of the schools. Again, 
the free textbook practice resulted 
in by far the least drain on the 
. purse. And again, one or 
More institutions demonstrated that 
there need be no hidden tuition 
charge. The highest total per pupil 
Gost reported was $5.40. 


SOME ARE FREE 


| Science—In at least one school 
the courses were offered on a cost- 
free basis. In from two- to four- 
fifths of the twelfth grade situations, 
Students were obliged to pay fees 
and assessments or to buy materials 
and equipment. In over half the 
Cases, they were required to buy text- 
books. A much smaller proportion 
of the schools levied fees or assess- 
ments at the ninth grade level, and 
substantially smaller numbers re- 
quired the freshmen to buy mater- 
ials, equipment, or textbooks. In 
half of the “textbook purchase” 
schools, the per pupil cost was in ex- 
cess of $3. The highest total per 
pupil cost reported was $10.25. 
Social studies ——That pupils tak- 


ing twelfth grade social studies 
courses need not be burdened with 
any hidden tuition charge was dem- 
onstrated by one school. Three- 
fourths of the schools demonstrated 
that there need be no fees or assess- 
ments. In more than 60 percent of ~ 
the institutions, however, students 
were obliged to pay for materials 
and equipment—a levy of $1 or 
more in one-fourth of the schools. 
In that two-fifths of the situations in 
which pupils were obliged to buy 
textbooks, the total cost “‘averaged”’ 
about $3 per year per: pupil. The 
highest total per pupil cost reported 
was $9. 

Commercial courses—In more 
than one school there was no per- 
sonal cost to the pupil. In over three- 
fourths of the schools, however, a 
charge—in excess of $20 in one in- 
stance—was levied for materials and 
equipment. In half of the ‘textbook 
purchase” situations the total cost 
was well in excess of $3 and was as 
high as $26.10. 

Foreign languages.—Except in a 
relatively few schools, there was but 
little levied in the name of fees and 
assessments. In a third to a half of 
the situations, however, pupils were 
required to buy materials or equip- 
ment. The total per pupil cost “‘av- 
eraged” about $2.50 in the “‘text- 
book purchase” schools and was as 
high as $7.95. A few schools had no 
hidden tuition charges. 

Art and Music.—In at least one 
school in each instance, no hidden 
tuition charge was reported. The 
median total cost in connection with 
music courses was well under $1, 
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though it ran to over $15 per pupil 
in at least three schools. The total 
per pupil cost of taking an art 
course was in excess of $14 in one 
situation, but the ninth and twelfth 
grade medians were $1.50 and 
$2.45, respectively. 

Practical arts—Here we encoun- 
ter one of the types of courses which 
the economically underprivileged 
youth especially need because they 
are usually forced to enter the labor 
market on graduation. These courses 
are more generally and more heavily 
loaded with hidden tuition charges 
than the more academic subjects. 
Half or more of the schools impose 
a fee or assessment, and four-fifths 
or more require pupils to buy ma- 
terials or equipment. In one-fourth 
of the ninth grade situations the to- 
tal cost per pupil is well in excess of 
$8 for girls. At least one school 
has found that all such levies can be 
eliminated. 

Vocational courses.—From about 
two-thirds to practically all of the 
schools require that materials and/or 
equipment be purchased by pupils. 
This levy was nearly $5 per pupil 
in about one-fourth of the twelfth 
grade situations. Although no school 
eliminated all personal costs to pu- 
pils, in at least one institution these 
amounted to but ten cents. At the 
other extreme, these hidden tuition 
charges totaled $39.50 in one 
school. 

Physical education—With the 
practical arts offerings these courses 


share the dubious distinction of be- 
ing the most burdensome on the 
family purse. Fees or assessments 
are levied in well over 40 percent 
of the situations. For girls this levy 
was $1 or more in half of the 
schools. In one-fourth it was $2 or 
more for boys. The practice of re- 
quiring pupils to buy materials or 
equipment was all but universal. For 
both sexes, this hidden tuition 
charge was $5 or more per pupil in © 
three-fourths of the institutions. The © 
median total per pupil cost was well 
over $6 for girls and slightly above” 
$7 for boys. For both sexes, the total — 
cost was $8 or more per pupil in” 
one-fourth of the schools in this — 
study | 


CONCLUSION 


The high schools in question have” 
some distance to go before it can” 
realistically be said that their courses | 
are tuition-free. Many of the same | 
institutions were included in a 1947-— 
48 study of the ISSCP in which it | 
was found that over 70 percent of © 
all youth who had dropped out of 
school over the preceding four years 
came from families low on the in- 
come scale. It is impossible to estab- 
lish cause and effect relationships in ~ 
such studies, but it is highly prob- 
able that the magnitude of the hid- 
den tuition charges has more thana . 
little to do with the fact that eco- 
nomically underprivileged youth 
drop out in such disproportionately 
large numbers. 


City families in the United States spent 32 percent of their 
weekly income for food last spring. 





For Better Dental Health in Children, 


Sodium Fluoride Goes to School 
V. R. SILL 
In School Life 


“W en the children entered 
the schoolroom, they were just a 
little nervous. First, Johnny climbed 
in the chair. The dentist inspected 
is teeth and passed him to the next 
air. A young woman told him to 
Id his head back, then cleaned his 
. It tasted good. Next, she put 
on rolls around his teeth, dried 
and swabbed them with a clear, 
Odorless liquid. He couldn't taste it 
ind it didn’t seem to hurt. Johnny 
Waited with his mouth open until 
the stuff dried. Then the young 
Woman removed the cotton rolls 
ftom his mouth. The whole thing 
took little more than 10 minutes. 
’ In a year close to a half million 
children in hundreds of schools 
would have the antidecay mixture 
= on their teeth. The young- 
fs were participating in a demon- 
Stration conducted by a Public 
Health Service team under the im- 
Mediate supervision of the state 
health department. The demonstra- 
tion was on the use of a new, almost 
revolutionary discovery—sodium flu- 
oride—which will reduce new dental 
decay by about 40 percent on the 
average. 

The story starts in 1898. Crich- 
ton-Browne, an Englishman, main- 
tained that a lack of fluoride in the 
diet might have something to do 
with the tooth decay in the British 
Isles. His brainstorm was forgotten. 





V. R. Sill is Information and Edu- 
cation Specialist, Division of Dental 
Public Health, U. §. Public Health 
Service. Reported from School Life, 
XXXI (May, 1949), 4-6. 





A little later, halfway round the 
world in Colorado Springs, a group 
of dentists was puzzling over the 
cause of a brown discoloration of 
the teeth called “Colorado brown 
stain.” The stain was found on the 
teeth of people who had spent their 
childhood in certain communities. 
These people never lost the stain, 
but adults who moved into the same 
communities never acquired it. 

The dentists in Colorado Springs 
decided to investigate. Not far from 
Colorado Springs was a community 
in which no one had mottled teeth. 
All conditions were pretty much the 
same with one exception—the water 
supply. They tasted the water, had 
analyses of it made, but still no clue. 
The water in the two communities 
seemed precisely the same. 

For 20 years Doctors Frederick S. 
McKay and G. V. Black traveled far 
and wide to afflicted areas. The 
water supply was changed in a num- 
ber of places and the new teeth grew 
in without mottling. But always the 
question “Why?” eluded the re- 
searchers. 

In 1928 a call came from Dr. Mc- 
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Kay to go to Bauxite, Arkansas, on 
a problem of brown stained teeth. 
As he had done countless times be- 
fore, he took samples of the water. 
Since Bauxite was built around the 
activities of a large corporation with 
the most modern laboratories at its 
command, he sent them to those 
laboratories. They ran their tests 
with a precision impossible in the 
other laboratories. The answer came 
back. The water contained relatively 
large quantities of fluoride. 


THE CLUE 


McKay frantically obtained more 
samples from other towns afflicted 
with mottling. The answer was the 
same: The water contained fluoride 
in unusually high amounts. The 
cause of “Colorado brown stain,” 
now known as “dental fluorosis,” 
was found. It was a long, hard road. 
However, with it he had noted that 
apparent freedom from denta! de- 
cay was associated with brown stain. 
Spotted teeth were a high price to 
pay for less decay. 

Many research workers and den- 
tists felt that only excessive quanti- 
ties of fluoride in water could pro- 
duce mottling, that lower concentra- 
tions might not stain the teeth and 
yet they might reduce decay. 

Several scientists decided to find 
out, among them Dr. Trendley 
Dean of the Public Health Service. 
He and his associates wanted to 
find the exact amounts of fluoride 
that caused mottling. Dean found 
that at one part of fluoride per 
million parts of water mottling was 
not apparent and there was only a 


third as much decay as found in 
communities with fluoride-free 
drinking water. 

Another research worker, Dr. B. 
G. Bibby, was fascinated by the 
findings of his fellow scientists. It 
would be difficult to add fluoride 
to the nation’s water supply; besides 
it would take years of research to 
establish the soundness of such a 
procedure. But if teeth absorbed 
fluoride, as he believed they did, a ~ 
solution applied to the teeth might | 
reduce decay. One hundred children 
were selected for trials, all except — 
two being between 10 and 12 years” 
old, After cleaning the teeth he 
swabbed one quadrant of the mouth — 
with sodium fluoride; the opposite | 
quadrant was left untreated to serve I 
as a control. He repeated the pro- 
cedure at four-month intervals until © 
he had made three applications. At © 
the time of the first application the | 
numbers of cavities in both treated © 
and untreated quadrants were about — 
the same. A year later, he found © 
61 new cavities in the control quad- © 
rants, but only 33 in the treated | 
quadrants! 

At about this time Dr. John W. © 
Knutson and Dr. Wallace D. Arm- © 
strong chose 337 children between © 
7 and 15 years old, cleaned their 
teeth, and made a series of appli- 
cations of a 2 percent solution of 
sodium fluoride to half of the teeth 
of each child. A year later they 
found the teeth which had received 
fluoride applications were better 
than—and just as white as—the un- 
treated teeth and had 40 percent 
less decay! 
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It looked good. But was it? Re- 
searchers were determined to find 
out. For several years they made ap- 
plications and examined the treated 
and untreated teeth. Always the re- 
sults showed less decay in teeth re- 
ceiving the sodium fluoride. 


ADA APPROVES 


The American Dental Association 
investigated and said, ‘Fluoride 
tapy should be used routinely in 
ivate dental offices and in school 
community health programs.” 

' The approved technique calls for 

ur applications at intervals of two 
seven days. Every child should 
eive the applications as early after 
ree as possible. From then on the 
ries should be repeated three more 
times in accordance with the tooth 
efuption pattern of the individual 
Bia, at about ages 7, 10, and 13. 


It is important to protect new teeth 
as they come in, before they can be 
attacked by decay. 

In 1948 Congress made §$1,- 
000,000 available to the Public 
Health Service to bring the method 
to the attention of dentists, health 
officials, and others. Demonstration 
units were set up in key localities 
to assist in developing permanent 
local sodium fluoride programs and 
to demonstrate the technique of ap- 
plying fluoride to the teeth of chil- 
dren. 

But the demonstration teams can 
bring sodium fluoride to only an 
infinitesimal part of the child popu- 
lation, Educators and school super- 
intendents can be a potent force in 
helping to establish local programs 
to bring the benefits of this first 
great advance in preventive den- 
tistry to all of the nation’s children. 


Wrestlers in the Grip of Emotion 


PRECONTEST fear and emotion ate important factors in ath- 
letes preparing to wrestle but do not seem to be particularly 
prominent in those awaiting the start of a football game, a 
recent study indicates. Reported in the Research Quarterly 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, the study is by Warren R. Johnson of the 
University of Denver, Colo. His conclusions were based on 
tests administeded to athletes at five times before and after 
each contest. Some wrestlers reported that their sleep was dis- 
turbed on the nights preceding their matches, and most re- 
ported that they found it difficult or impossible to study. 
Football players, on the other hand, did not become particu- 
larly upset until just before the game time and, presumably, 
had no trouble studying. 





What Is the Evidence? 


Is the American High School Serving 
Today's Youth? 


Paut Grim and VERNON ANDERSON 
In Educational Leadership 


on planning the curriculum of 
a high school, the real interests and 
needs of the students are too fre- 
quently neglected. We selected stu- 
dents in one high school each in 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Missouri, 
California, and Oregon. They were 
asked to respond to certain items. 
Returns were received from 271 stu- 
dents. Most of the schools were in 
relatively large cities. 

To compare these answers with 
the opinions of authorities concern- 
ing modern secondary education, we 
asked similar questions of 36 out- 
standing leaders in the field. 


THE OPINIONS OF YOUTH 


The most frequently appearing re- 
sponses of students to the first 
item—'‘The five most important 
things I expect the high school to 
do for me’’—were: 


No. of 
Responses Area Typical Statements 
157 Vocational “Help find what 
Exploration field interests me 
and Training most.” 
117 Human Rela- “Help me get along 
tions with other people.” 
College Prep- “Prepare me for col- 
aration lege”’ 
78 Social “To help in my so- 
Development cial adjustment’ 
75 Subject Mat- ‘Understanding of 
ter the studies I am tak- 


ing 


112 
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“To give me an all-— 
round education” — 
“Help me to be a 
good citizen” 
“Teach me better” 
study habits” 
“Develop my _per- 
sonality” 

“To make good 
friends” 


Study Habits 
and Skills 


46 Personality 
41 Friendships 


39 Character 
Traits 


38 World Prom- 
lems 


“To build my char- 

acter” 

“To give me a better 

understanding of the 

world’s problems” 

38 Responsibility “Teach me to take 
and carry responsi- 
bility” 

The responses to our second 
item—"‘The high school is helping 
me most in these five ways’’—were: 


No. of 
Responses Area Typical Statements 
141 Human Rela- “Teaching me _ to 
tions work with other 
people, even of other 
races” 
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Vocational 
Exploration 
and Training 
Social De- 
velopment 


“Giving me a view 
of many different oc- 
cupations” 

“To meet new peo- 

ple who come to this 

school” 
“Training me in 
and Skills good study habits” 
Subject Mat- “Giving me a gen- 
ter eral knowledge of 
many different sub- 
jects” 

Personality “To develop my per- 

Traits sonality” 

Education and “To get a good edu- 

Knowledge cation” 

Citizenship “Making - good §citi- 
zens” - 

College Prep- “Giving me a 

aration knowledge of things 
I would need for a 
major in college” 

Friendships ‘‘Making good and 
lasting friends” 

Responsibility “To hold responsi- 
bility” 

Character “Teaches me to be a 

» Traits good sport” 

| The third item to which the stu- 

dents were asked to respond was: 

*The high school is helping me 

Teast in these five ways.” The major- 

ity of their answers were in the fol- 

lowing areas: 

’ No. of 

Responses Area Typical Statements 

119 Subject “No time for extra 
Matter reading, music;”’ 

“Too much home- 

work” 

“In planning for a 

later vocation” 

“Not enough indi- 

vidual attention 

given” 

Study Habits “Helps me least in 

how to study” 

“Not helping me 

socially;’’ ‘‘Too 

many social groups” 


Study Habits 


Vocational 


Individual 
Attention 


Social De- 
velopment 


“More knowledge of 


38 Basic Skills 


28 Human Re- 
lations 

24 Sports and 
Athletics 

23 Character 
Traits 

20 Home and 
Family Life 
Education 


ous, social respect” 
‘“‘No interest for 
those not in sports” 
“Not helping me 
morally” 
“Homemaking— 
sewing and cloth- 
ing;” “Sex  instruc- 
tion” 
Guidance and ‘Personal guidance ;”” 
Counseling “Finding my true 
abilities and talents” 
Personality “Development of 
Development poise and person- 
ility;” ‘‘Independ- 
ence, selfconfidence’”’ 

Twice as many students left this 
last question blank as failed to re- 
spond to the first two questions. Per- 
haps these students might be rather 
well satisfied with the services of 
their high schools. Or does it mean 
that these students have not develop- 
ed the habit of thinking critically 
about the program in which they 
are engaged ? 

Vocational exploration and train- 
ing came first on the list of desirable 
functions and second in the most 
helpful areas, as well as second in 
the /east helpful areas. Examination 
of individual replies reveals that 
these responses to the last two items 
came from different students; this 
implies that twice as many felt sat- 
isfied with their schools’ vocational 
offerings as those who were dis- 
satisfied. However, when over 25 
percent of the responding students 
indicate dissatisfaction in the impor- 
tant vocational area, some serious 
gaps are indicated. 
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It is significant that objectives em- 
phasizing behavior changes take 
their place beside the traditional 
subject-matter learnings. 

In the minds of a majority of 
these young people, their high school 
is not meeting their needs in home 
and family life education, in the 
basic skills, and even in the well- 
established area of sports and ath- 
letics. They feel a lack of guidance 
and attention to their individual 
learning problems and adjustment 
problems. 


THE OPINIONS OF AUTHORITIES 


The 36 specialists in secondary 
education were requested to list the 
“five most important problems 
which secondary educators must 
solve.” The following is a composite 
of the responses: 


No. of 

Responses Problems 

24 Change the curriculum to serve bet- 
ter the needs of all youth 

15 Build a curriculum based on life 
problems and needs of youth today 

13 Develop democratic classroom prac- 
tices with students 

13 Develop better school and commun- 
ity relations—the community school 

13 Develop a better guidance program 

12 Exercise democracy in the adminis- 
tration of high schools 
Adjust the curriculum to the indi- 
vidual abilities and interests of stu- 
dents 
Provide better buildings and equip- 
ment 
Develop better in-service training 
programs for teachers 
Develop more functional vocational 
and terminal courses 
Build a better balance and relation- 
ship between the general and voca- 
tional curriculums 


5 Increase the holding power of the 
high school 

5 Develop and reflect a more adequate 
democratic philosophy among the 
staff 
Develop a better program of public 
relations 
Utilize research findings in the cur- 
riculum and method of the high 


school 
Develop an evaluation program 
based on the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the school 
Point instruction toward behavior 
development and changes rather than 
mastery of subject matter 
The problem receiving the most 
frequent mention was that of mak- 
ing the curriculum better serve the 
needs of all youth. Comments gave 
evidence of a sincere desire to make 
the curriculum one of real life ex- 
periences. An item of high fre- 
quency is that of providing for more 
democracy and creative leadership: 
on the part of public-school adminis~ 
trators. 
There seemed to be rather gen- 
eral agreement that the modern high 
school was not doing a satisfactory 
job in guidance and counseling. 
Problems not included in the 
above list dealt with financial sup- 
port, emphasis on education for a_ 
united world, improved secondary- — 
school organization, utilization of © 
parents in curriculum planning, a 
willingness to experiment with the 
curriculum, an improved program 
for mental health, better organi- 
zation of extracurricular activities, 
improved family life education, and 
developing responsibility and civic 
skills. 
The responses and frequencies to 
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the second general question—‘“What 
are the barriers or blocks to the solu- 
tion of these problems?”—were: 


No. of 
Responses Barriers 
32 Inadequate training of secondary 
teachers by teacher training institu- 
tions 
Lack of initiative and creative ideas 
by teachers and administrators 
Failure of high-school administra- 
tors to work democratically with 
teachers 
Poor professional leadership 
Inflexible courses of study 
Community indifference 
Domination by college preparatory 
function 
Lack of necessary teaching equip- 
ment, supplies, etc. 
Domination by textbook 
Poor public relations 
Lack of financial support 
Vested interests 
Lack of core or common learnings 
concept 
Failure to use research 
Poor guidance and counseling 
Lag between technological and so- 
cial concepts 
Influence of traditional recitation 
Influence of state certification re- 
quirements 


The denunciation of undemo- 
@fatic practices and poor leadership 
On the part of many administrators 
was often bitter and scathing. One 
Called for ‘‘a drastic reorganization 
of administration.” Another lists 
“inertia, then downright inability 
and lack of vision on the part of 
administrators and teachers” as the 
foremost block. Equally critical were 
the comments about the barriers 
created by outmoded programs and 
traditional teaching methods in 
teacher education. 

To the question, “What are the 
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possible solutions for the five most 
important problems which second- 
ary educators must solve?” the an- 
swers were: 


No. of 

Responses Possible Solutions 

18 School-community cooperation, utili- 
zation of resources, and community 
school 

16 Better pre-service education 

15 In-service education by school sys- 
tems 

13 Group dynamics 

13. Better democratic leadership from 
administrators 

12 In-service education by 
training institutions 

10 Workshops 

10 Free time for teacher planning and 
curriculum work 
Better teacher-pupil-parent planning 
Better teacher-pupil planning 
Permit local high-school buildings 
to serve as unit for curriculum de- 
velopment 
Studying local needs and building 
curriculum on them 
Better educational research 
Core curriculum 
Work experience 
More financial support 
Improved professional associations 
Better utilization of research 
Better guidance 


It seems possible to summarize 
most of the solutions under two 
general areas: better pre-service edu- 
cation of teachers, and cooperative 
programs of public school person- 
nel and training institutions to pro- 
vide in-service education. 

The respondents believed that 
teacher education programs should 
provide a more functional type of 
general education, decrease speciali- 
zation and emphasize broad teaching 
majors, and, above all, relate broad 
subject fields. There should be 


teacher- 
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earlier, more varied, and more real- 
istic contacts with children, youth, 
schools, and social learning situa- 
tions during the teacher education 
program. College professors need to 
“practice what they preach.” Much 
of the professional curriculum of 
teachers should be based on more 
careful studies of child development 
and child growth as well as an un- 
derstanding of adolescents: and their 
problems. 

There should be an increasing 
amount of student teaching and 
further experimentation with intern- 
ship. A number pleaded for some 
type of teacher education in keeping 
with the increasing trend toward the 
common learning progtams. Few 
training institutions, it was pointed 
out, are really experimenting or 
even keeping abreast of the needs 
as an ever-increasing number of 
public schools seek teachers for this 
modern type of education. 

Significant is the fact that group 
dynamics and social processes re- 
ceived considerable emphasis by 
these people. They felt that here 
was a new frontier for research and 
experimentation in order to deter- 
mine more effective means of work- 
ing with fellow teachers, community 
adults, and children. 


HOW THE OPINIONS COMPARE 


There is close relationship be- 
tween the item placed highest by the 
students, vocational education, and 


the mention by the experts of the 
need to adapt the academic second- 
ary curriculum to better meet the 
needs of all youth. The second item 
mentioned by the students, human 
relations, was certainly paramount 
in the minds of the experts as they 


indicated an increasing need for 


democratic planning with youth, 
parents, teachers, and administra- 
tors. 

Personal and social development, — 
building of personality, develop-— 
ment of character, and friendship 
coincides rather closely with the 
relatively high mention of guidance, 
counseling, general education, and a” 
more functional education to meet’ 
the needs of life as indicated by the 
authorities. The youths mentioned 
the importance of college prepara- 
tion, and the experts do not over- 
look this need. 

Both groups recognized as weak- | 
nesses in the high-school curriculum — 
insufficient home and family educa- 
tion, inadequate concern for per- 
sonal problems of youth, an over- 
emphasis on the value of learning 
subject matter, and a lack of con- 
sideration for each pupil as a unique 
personality and an individual. The © 
high-school seniors’ concern for 
more assistance in their personal and 
social development and in their rela- 
tions with others is more emphatic 
than the educators’ demand for 
teaching that has as its objective 
changed behavior. 





A Catholic Educator Asks 


Are We Victimizing the Nonacademic Pupil? 
BROTHER Louis J. FAERBER, S.M. 
In the Catholic Educational Review 


One of the most important fac- 
tors making for a tremendous dif- 
ference in the administration of 
our high schools is a rapid growth 
in enrolment. Since 1920 enrolment 
in Catholic high schools has jumped 
rom 129,848 to 467,039 pupils, an 
of 269 percent, whereas the 
pulation between the ages of 14 
and 17 inclusive increased only 17 
percent. The increment since the 
turn of the century has been esti- 
mated as 1000 percent. 
_ With this:augmentation has come 
a change in the mental makeup of 
Students. Where formerly high- 
school classes were almost entirely a 
fairly homogeneous group of the in- 
tellectually elite, now they are filled 
With students of a far more exten- 
Sive range of abilities, interests, and 
purposes. 
_ The Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment has estimated that 60 percent 
of all high-school youth are “neg- 
ected” since they are not being ade- 
quately served by college-prepara- 
tion or other specialized programs 
for further education. This means 
the majority of pupils, composed 
largely of the nonacademic who 
usually terminate their formal edu- 
cation in high school, are now re- 
ceiving a type of education which 
unrealistically prepares them for a 
college they never enter. 
The problem is even greater in 
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our own schools, since we have ap- 
peared to be most reluctant to 
change from a traditional academic 
to a general or prevocational pro- 
gram. 

When viewed in terms of the task 
of providing a suitable Catholic 
training for all Catholic youth, the 
consequences of this trend to adhere 
to an outworn curriculum gain spec- 
ial significance. Chief among these 
are the following: 

1. The number of dropouts is un- 
necessarily increased. During 1946- 
47 the writer made a study of 507 
Catholic high schools which extend- 
ed admission to all pupils indepen- 
dent of IQ status. The schools were 
gtouped into (a) those which made 
fairly adequate curriculum provi- 
sions for all pupils and (4) those 
whose curriculum provisions proved 
to be inadequate. The drop-out rate 
for the first group was only 18.3 
percent, for the second, 36.4. That 
nonacademic pupils count most 
heavily in the dropouts is under- 
standable. This is confirmed by a 
number of studies. A survey of St. 
Louis public high schools found 
that while the mortality rate during 
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the four years was 52 percent, the 
rates of the below 80 IQ group 
proved to be 97.3; of the 80-89 IQ 
group, 83.9; and of the 90-99 
group, 70.5. 

2. Standards of achievement are 
lowered. Where all students are 
fitted into a fixed and ancient pro- 
gram, teachers address themselves 
to the midpoint between the bright 
and the slow. By this procedure, 
both the bright and the slow are 
neglected. 

3. Many students are deprived of 
the kind of education which best 
serves their needs. The fact that 
most nonacademic pupils terminate 
their formal schooling in high school 
‘necessitates that their training be 
largely of a life-adjustment nature. 
The question here is how does a ter- 
minal student fare in after-school 
life who has been served only 
through a traditional curriculum? 

In a survey of a representative 
cross-section of Catholic high-school 
boys, 70 percent felt they had to 
take subjects which would do them 
no good later on. 

The responsibility we have in 
giving our youth an appropriate pro- 
gram stems primarily from the ob- 
ligation we have toward all our 
pupils in their being equally mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
This means that besides the equal 


opportunity to gain the benefits of 
Catholic education, the Catholic pu- 
pil deserves an equal chance to gain 
that education from which he can 
best profit—that differentiated edu- 
cation which facilitates his greatest 
growth unto the stature of Christ. 

It happens all too frequently that 
some schools assume an attitude of 
mere toleration toward nonacademic 
pupils. In some schools the practice 
is resorted to of shunting off those 
who fail to public schools. No 
doubt, lopping off the lower end of 
the achievement curve is much 
easier. 

There are some who tend to 
brand the nonacademic pupil as 4 
potential delinquent. But it is im 
portant to realize that the school can 
do a great deal in building up the 
natural virtues by effecting a har- 
mony between ability and achieve- 
ment. It is not surprising that unde- 
sirable traits develop in certain non- 
academic pupils because school de- 
mands too much of them. 

Is it not true that a tendency per- 
sists among us to value the intellec-' 
tual side of adolescent nature out of 
proportion to the larger and greater 
growth in Christ-like character for- 
mation? Do we not tend to set too” 
much of a premium on intellectual 
ability alone at the expense of the 
more valuable moral virtues? 


p SYCHOLOGISTS at Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La., have devised a picture vocabulary test to inquire into the 
intelligence of children who are verbally or muscularly handi- 
capped. Children are examined by being shown a set of 
drawings. If they have hand control, they point to indicate 
their responses to questions; if not, they nod or make a 
sound. 





Are We Turning Our Colleges into Collections of 


The Mandarins and the Pariahs 
MAx LERNER : 
In the American Scholar 


{Eprror’s Norte: In January 1949 
the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Washington dismissed 
three faculty members, two of whom 
were admitted members of the Com- 
unist Party, and probationed three 
er faculty members, subject to 

ir signing and filing non-Com- 
punist affidavits. The faculty Com- 
ittee on Tenure and Academic 


eedom had recommended that one 


@f these professors be dismissed 
and that the remaining five be re- 
tained. } 


Fy 
2 apne the reports of the 
ty committee and the President 
in the University of Washington 
ases, I could not escape the dis- 
mieting sense of imperfect men (as 
ii of us are) excommunicating 
heretics with bell and book and 
andle. There is a grim note in a 
University president who writes a 
ean to the objectivity of profes- 
$ors in their search for truth and 
Who then throws out the truth his 
Own committee of professors have 
searched out. 

A faculty Communist, rare as he 
is, can exploit the power drives or 
idealism of an immature mind and 
postpone until too late the discovery 
that a man must do his own think- 
ing. This is the real damage that 
Communist teachers can wreak, and 
not the preparation for the over- 
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throw of our institutions, which 
with everything we know about 


‘basic American attitudes, becomes 


something of a fantasy. 

But there is also danger for the 
student from college teachers who 
are soldiers in a secret battalion of 
quite another kind, that of their 
own careerism and opportunism. I 
am talking of the men who do not 
often have the courage to be much 
of anything, whether Communist or 
socialist or liberal or reactionary; 
whose souls have not been entered 
by iron of any kind; who may be- 
come time-servers and success-serv- 
ers. 

The foundation of our society 
will not fall because our students are 
exposed to the teachings of a few 
Communists. We have an enormous 
margin of safety—one reason being 
that throughout our history we have 
refused to impose intellectual Alien 
and Sedition laws on our teachers. 
It would be best to leave to faculties 
themselves how far they dare relax 
the rules of tenure and investigate 
for themselves charges of propa- 
gandist teaching, Left or Right. 
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Since we teach what we are, the 
image remaining in the student's 
memory is of a teacher's personality 
and the way he faced the world. 
Every wall built around the teacher 
shrinks the range and variety of 
teacher-personalities from whom a 
student can learn. Every new tabu 
means not only an academic death 
for the men banned, but a tenser at- 
mosphere for all other teachers. In 
the end, universities become uncrea- 
tive—by growing anemic, safe for 
everything except what requires 
courage. As the New Yorker put it, 
the firing of Communists would 
make “millions of highly fit Amer- 
icans a little cautious, a little fear- 
ful of having naughty thoughts, a 
little fearful of believing differently 
from the next man, a little worried 
about associating with a group or 
party or club.” ? 

The problem is not so much one 
of academic freedom to bail out men 
who themselves despise it, but one 
of intellectual health to keep the 
universities alive. What risk can we 
best afford—that a few Commun- 
ists will have their jobs protected 
or that “No Trespassing” signs will 
be put where they least belong in 
American life? 

The safe course for a teacher is to 
be either noncommittal or else an 
overemphatic champion of the pos- 
sessing groups. President Allen as- 
sures us that “honest, above-board 
criticism of the capitalist system, 
which no one contends is perfect, is 


from the 


1“Truth with a Small ‘t’” 
New Yorker in the EDUCATION DiGEsT, 
XIX (May, 1949), 1-2. 


quite another matter;” and the fac- 
ulty committee asserts unanimously 
that “intellectual Marxism, unac- 
companied by party membership or 
activities, does not justify removal.” 
But in an atmosphere where every- 
one will be scurrying for safety, the 
storm-signals will scarcely be ig- 
nored. 
IN BLOCKS OF ONE 


Fire teachers if you must because | 
of their incompetence or propagand- 
ist dishonesty, but make sure that as 
individuals they are what they are 
charged with being. To quote the 
New Yorker again, “We believe 
that teachers should be fired not in 
blocks of three for political wrong- 
ness but in blocks of one for unfit- 
ness.” The fact of belonging to a 
party which is meant to be a disci 
plined army, and of having kept it 
secret for a period, ought to be a 
weighty item in any calculation” 
about a teacher's integrity. Professor 
Butterworth taught Old English. He” 
could still have been a corrupting” 
force if he had taught with intellec- 
tual dishonesty and as a propagand- © 
ist, but that would have to be al 
question of fact investigated specifi- _ 
cally as such. The same applies to 
Professor Phillips, who taught the © 
more “‘dangerous” subjects of phil- 
osophy and social psychology. But 
that he always made his bias explicit- 
ly clear to his students, and asked 
them to discount it in forming their 
own judgments, is a heavy argument 
against President Allen’s decision. 

When President Harold Taylor of 
Sarah Lawrence College made a 
similar point, President Allen an- 
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swered that there was nec time ‘to 
study the individual record of the 
professor and his effect on his stu- 
dents. But what other basis can 
there be for judgment? This is not a 
case of wartime emergency. Even if 
we were at war with Russia, our 
courts would still have to judge the 
individual case before they con- 
demned a man as a traitor to his 
untry. Yet here a whole group of 
hen have been declared traitors to 
cir chosen profession, by a princi- 
e which makes it unnecessary to go 
er than their formal Communist 
mmitment. 


|) MUST WE FOLLOW SUIT? 
| There is a danger that we shall 


= the intense dogmatism of the 


mmunists with an almost parallel 
logmatism of our own. There is not 
Or dismissing the Communists 
ich could not be used by the men 
if the Kremlin to rationalize the ab- 
ence of a competing pro-capitalist 
idea in Russia. 
/1 detect in President Allen’s 
Whole approach a curious assump- 
ion that the propagandist is to be 
d only on the Left, whereas the 
Whole structure of power in our so- 
ciety should have taught us that the 
propaganda battalions of the Left 
are puny when compared with the 
mercenaries of the Big Money. I 
find also the assumption that being 
a teacher is a good deal like being a 
public official, China, with its system 
of mandarin scholars who function- 
ed as government officials, ought to 
be warning enough that in this di- 


a argument that has been used 


rection lies decay, if not madness. 
Thomas E. Dewey pointed out 
that to outlaw the Communists was: 
to drive them underground. This 
applies equally to banning teachers 
who are Communists. President Al- 
len seems to admire Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin because they wore their 
communism “proudly.” Let us take 
him at his word and adopt the prin- 
ciple that a professor with tenure, 
who puts his bias on the classroom 
table to be discounted, will be pro- 
tected by a university administration. 
Then the damage Communists 
might do would be at a minimum. 
But if avowed Communists are dis- 
missed despite tenure, a catacomb 
communism—the most dangerous of 
all—wil! develop, complete with a 
Book of Martyrs and a legendary 
halo. The crypto-Communists will 
shine with all the more glamour be- 
cause they will be running the daily 
risk of martyrdom for their beliefs. 
It has been argued that to join 
the Communist Party is an act and 
does not therefore come under the 
protection of academic freedom. But 
there are many acts of intellectual 
and moral commitment a man might 
perform, such as joining the Catho- 
lic Church, the Society of Friends, 
Jehovah's Witnesses, or Zionism. 
Several of these may get a man mix- 
ed up in international politics; sev- 
eral commit him on the question of 
action in war and peace; at least one 
takes a position of drastic hostility 
to some tenets of modern science. 
The Communist issue is dangerous 
at present because it is part of the 
cold war, or the armed truce. There 
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is no question that to become a 
Communist is an act—an act of 
faith—but the question still remains 
in the individual case as to how 
relevant an act it is. The only ‘rele- 
vant act I can see in a teacher's life 
must be one whose consequences are 
spread on his own record. Presi- 
dent Allen seeks to prejudge it by 
assuming the answer in terms of 
category. Such prejudgment is 
scarcely part of the intellectual proc- 
ess he values so highly. 

President Allen professes con- 
cern for the minds of our students, 
and the concern does him and his 
Regents honor. 

But his method of protection may 
prove more corrupting than the dan- 
ger that some Communist propagan- 
dists may slip through the net of 
faculty scrutiny. College students are 
not Vestal Virgins to be guarded 
against intellectual seduction, nor 
is the university a temple cut off 
from the rest of the world. It is a 
part of the turmoil of our time, and 
the presence of some Communist 
teachers is a reflection of the con- 
flict of ideas and values which is 
the crux of our time. The challenge 
that Marxism offers as an intellec- 
tual system needs to be met, not 
evaded by exorcism. If Communists 
did not exist in our universities, it 
might be wise to appoint some. 


Cucrent Ducle: 


They would be useful as part of the 
process of examination and debate 
of this issue. 

But, says President Allen, aca- 
demic freedom involves duties as 
well as rights. I agree: duties that 
the whole community owes to the 
students, who must be the focal 
point of every discussion of teaching 
and learning. Students cannot learn 
except by a conflict and opposition 
of ideas. Dissent sharpens the search 
for the viable truth. Such truth can¢ 
not be wooed by force. 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


The knowledge that we had lost 
courage in the competition of ideas 
may plant‘the canker of terror int 
the hearts of millions of young men 
and women among whom there may 
be a potential Galileo, Darwin, Jef- 
ferson, or Einstein. When we stifle 
dissent, however plausible it may 
seem to do so at the time of an 
armed truce, we fail in our duty to” 
generations of students. 

The garment in which we clothe’ 
our action is that we are guarding 
our colleges from men who have 
submitted themselves to the disci-~ 
pline of lying. But if we strip this” 
rhetoric away, we shall find that in 
fact we are branding one group of 
our teachers as pariahs, and turning 
the rest.into mandarins. 


THE danger to them (free institutions) is not so much that 
they (teachers) will agree with unorthodox views as that 
they will be frightened into having no opinions at all.”— 
John S. Brubacher, Yale University. 








People ... Patience ..-. Progress 


Unesco Gathers Momentum 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
In the Survey 


a Bl political realism of the new 
director general—Jaime Torres 
Bodet, formerly Mexico's foreign 
minister-—makes him see that the 
mext year or two will determine the 
usefulness of Unesco (United Na- 
fe Organization for Education, 
Science and Culture). His yardsticks 
for action by Unesco are: 

| 1. Will the project promote the 
welfare of the masses? (Unesco can- 
fot be “an assembly of manda- 
fins.”’) 

) 2. Will it enlist the cooperation 
of intellectual leaders everywhere to 
work for humanity? 

_ 3. Will it produce tangible results 
quickly? (None of the projects 
promises immediate results, but how 
Soon can results appear?) 

_ The General Assembly of the 
United Nations asked for a report 
On “measures already devised .. . 
and proposals for other measures 
designed to promote economic de- 
velopment and to raise the standards 
of living of underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” The director general pro- 
poses to give priority to undertak- 
ings that meet these objectives most 
nearly. On entering office he was 
confronted with instructions from 
the General Conference to put more 
than 100 projects into action. He 
defined his problem thus: “If I 
recommended ... that the program 
be reduced, there was danger that 
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the importance of Unesco would be 
reduced in the eyes of many who 
now strongly support the Organiza- 
tion. ... Even if it had been pos- 
sible to find the money, we did not 
have sufficient trained personnel to 
carry out the program.” 


SELFRESTRAINT NEEDED 


If we want to give effective sup- 
port to international bodies like 
Unesco, we must temper our enthu- 
siasm with understanding. The first 
problem is the wide variation in the 
readiness of member states to partici- 
pate. Few national commissions 
have adequate funds for a staff or 
for widespread dissemination within 
their country of Unesco’s goals and 
programs. 

Our town-meeting, roundtable, 
panel - discussion, national - confer- 
ence approach to public affairs is 
alien to many countries. Also, many 
member states have populations less 
than Chicago, though each has one 
vote. They can spare only one or 
two foreign office men to deal with 
the United Nations and all of its 
specialized agencies. More dollars 
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would not guarantee participation 
comparable to ours. 

A second difficulty: While 
Unesco’s purpose is to advance “the 
mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing of peoples,” it is an intergov- 
ernmental body. We are perplexed 
when one of its conferences does not 
include those who have done the 
most significant pioneering or the 
most provocative writing. But a 
ministry would have difficulty in get- 
ting its parliament to renew contri- 
butions to Unesco if Unesco used as 
its actors personae non gratae. Po- 
litical shifts can convert an expert 
from grata to non grata with dis- 
tressing speed. 

A third difficulty arises from the 
charter provision that “the Organiza- 
tion is prohibited from interfering 
in matters which are essentially 
within (the) domestic jurisdiction” 
of the member states. Governments 
violate the principles to which they 
subscribed: ‘‘to further universal re- 
spect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for .. . human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms . . . without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language, or 
religion.” Many of us are perplexed 
that Unesco does not speak out 
with the voice of moral leadership. 


WHO CAN SPEAK? 


But who is to speak? The Director 
General? He is the “chief adminis- 
trative officer” (British usage as- 
signs an even more limited signifi- 
cance to that phrase than ours). The 
Executive Board? They are enjoined 
to exercise their powers “on behalf 
of the conference as a whole. “Yet 


one still hears statements about ‘ ‘my , 
government’ s position,” or reference 
to “my friend, the delegate from 
Ruritania.” 

It seems, then, to be left to the 
delegates. But let no American well- 
wisher think that the Conference is 
happily divorced from political con- 
sideration. A Briton remarked to- 
ward the end of the Beirut meetings 
that all the real issues had been polit- 
ical—-whether to seat observers from 
Jewish organizations, for example. — 

Great nations which lack eca- 
nomic or military power see im 
Unesco a means for maintaining a 
measure of cultural eminence. The 
smaller states have discovered the 
possibilities of bloc-voting. Coun 
tries which deserve help in studying 
problems of high altitudes can trade 
votes with countries for an anions 
of the arid zone. 

These considerations lead to the 
fourth diffiailty: Is Unesco an or 
gan through which the forces of 
education, science, and culture cam 
“contribute to peace and security; 
or is it a vehicle for using publi¢ 
funds to further their international 
aspects? This is not easy to answer, 
Julian Huxley, the first director gen- 
eral, finally agreed that it is impos- 
sible to justify as direct contribu- 
tions to “peace and security” 
Unesco’s support of international 
unions on crystallography or zoolog- 
ical nomenclature. 


DRAWING THE LINE 


It is obviously valuable to facili- 
tate meetings of scientists or to help 
disseminate the results of their re- 
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search. But such help for scientists 
would mean that other scholars 
would seek similar aid. Accordingly, 
Unesco brought about the organiz- 
ing meeting of a parallel Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 
Unesco is promoting or supporting 
international organizations that run 
the gamut of a theater institute, a 
council of museums, political sci- 
ence, linguistics, economics, Byzan- 
time and African studies, micro- 
biology, comparative law, art educa- 
tion, archival, medical, administra- 
tive sciences, documentation. 

' This course has historical roots— 
the League of Nations sponsored an 
International Institute for Intellec- 
tual Cooperation. But a further force 
was the dynamic genius of Julian 
Huxley, who took over a principle 
of American political science, the 
pfessure group. Unesco, in his view, 
could gain a foothold only with the 
support of friendly pressure groups, 
and Unesco must therefore respond 
to their interests and needs. This is, 
h@wever, a misapplication of the 
concept. Unfortunately, museum di- 
réttors, archivists, and archeologists 
d@ not exert significant pressure on 
their governments. Labor, farmers, 
school teachers are genuine pressure 


groups. 
UNESCO MUST GO SLOW 


The sense of urgency of Unesco’s 
well-wishers poses a fifth problem— 
how to show concrete achievements 
in the face of the “somewhat glacial 
pace” of international action. Amer- 
ican educators, for example, con- 
sider that one of Unesco’s most dra- 


matically effective undertakings is 
the conduct of international semi- 
nars. For example, to justify its 
great cost, a seminar for educators 
should be preceded by a year in 
which teachers’ associations debate 
the subject matter, formulate their 
country’s views, and arm carefully 
chosen delegates with a considered 
point of view. Yet at the Third Ses- 
sion of the General Conference, 
Unesco was under the heaviest pres- 
sure to sponsor three seminars in the 
summer of 1950. 

Those who vote with enthusiasm 
for a hew program of action are dis- 
appointed a year later when but a 
few months’ progress is reported. 
They probably have no conception 
of the time spent in inducing compe- 
tent persons to come to Unesco 
House to execute the new program. 
Not many countries have a surplus 
of detachable qualified experts in 
Unesco’s fields of action. 

A final basic difficulty is that the 
46 member states have placed the 
level of Unesco’s budget under 
$8,000,000. 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


Understanding some of the diffi- 
culties that face Unesco and the 
conditions for success, we can see 
some of the forms of selfrestraint 
that supporters here must assume. 

We must back the director gen- 
eral wholeheartedly in concentrat- 
ing Unesco’s efforts, even if one of 
our pet projects is shelved. 

We must free him from the fear 
that a reduction in the multifari- 
ousness of the program would re- 
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duce the importance of the Organi- 
zation .for many of its strong 
supporters. 

We must throw our influence 
against log-rolling that has tended 
to make the adoption of Unesco’s 
program something like a rivers and 
harbors bill in Congress. 

We must not ask things that can- 
not be done by an international 
body created by treaty between gov- 
ernments. We cannot expect the 
freedom, informality, flexibility, or 
speed of a private organization. 

We must recognize what is real- 
istically a “tangible, concrete” ac- 
complishment for such an interna- 
tional body. The business of Unesco 
is and will continue to be confer- 
ences, plans, and bulletins. It will 
continue to employ as many transla- 
tors, interpreters, minute-writers, 
editors, conference officers (com- 
monly called “‘overhead”) as world 
famous scholars and scientists (com- 
monly called “program’’). 

We must lean over backward not 
to seem to make Unesco an adjunct 
to the Voice of America. We must 
be content to see Unesco give atten- 
tion to matters that do not seem of 
benefit to the United States, but that 
excite delegates from small states. 


$$$$ = DELEGATES 


And we must not press the State 
Department to include spokesmen 


for our own pet interest to the next 
session of the General Conference. 
At the Second Session, two-thirds of 
the participating member states sent 
fewer than nine delegates, alter- 
nates, advisers, and secretaries; no 
other country sent more than 22. 
The United States sent 47. Think of 
the effect of this exuberance on 
other member states, prevented 
largely by lack of dollar exchange 
from greater participation. 

This brief review is in many re- 
spects a case study in American par- 
ticipation in international organiza+ 
tion. A broader review would reveal 
another disturbing factor: The 
United States not infrequently takes 
inconsistent positions and makes ins 
consistent demands on agencies—= 
and then laments the lack of co» 
ordination between the agencies!” 


ENTHUSIASM AND UNDERSTANDING 


It would be a sad misinterpretas 
tion to believe that American en- 
thusiasm for Unesco is misplaced, 
I ask that the enthusiasm be blended 
with understanding. 

The final goal of Unesco is full 
and equal opportunity for education 
for all, the unrestricted pursuit of 
objective truth, and the free ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge. 
Over the decades, Unesco can help 
us and the other nations take mighty 
steps toward it. 


CHILDREN in schools in foreign countries will soon be able 
to hear the music which is played in American schools. The 
American Junior Red Cross and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference are assembling 1000 albums of recorded 
school music for distribution abroad. 





To Help Children Adjust Use 


Functional Color in the Schoolroom 
FABER BIRREN 
In the Magazine of Art 


>, CHOOLROOMS that are at- 
tractive to adults do not necessarily 
lead to well-adjusted children. There 
are forms of art in which personal 
taste is irrelevant if not objection- 
oy One of these is the purposeful 

of color in schools, hospitals, 
factories, and offices. 

‘Functional color had its begin- 
nings about two decades ago in the 
h@spital field. Technical advances in 
illumination made the glare of 
white walls in operating rooms in- 
tolerable. The scientific choice of a 
soft green to complement the tint of 
blood and tissues and to overcome 
distracting brightness set the basis 
for an art of color in which rational 
rather than emotional factors could 
bé reckoned. 

"Color may be as distracting and 
afinoying as delightful. In the 
school, use of color based more on 
exuberance than on wisdom may dis- 
rupt the child’s concentration by 
s€attering his attention and defying 
his efforts to think, see, or act co- 
herently. It is as difficult to read a 
book against the competition of 
bright color as it is to listen to a 
teacher against the distraction of 
noise. It is one thing to make chil- 
dren happy and another to serve the 
best interest of child vision and wel- 
fare. Children may love a circus, but 
this hardly suggests that school in- 
teriors should have ecstatic qualities. 
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The element of brightness is more 
important than that of hue. As at- 
tention wanders about a room that 
subjects the child to needless glare 
or extremes of brightness, the 
muscles of the pupil of the eye alter- 
nately expand and contract—which 
is fatiguing. To orient himself com- 
fortably, the child may thrust his 
body about in an unnatural way. 
Thus eyestrain may lead not only to 
poor vision, but it may affect posture 
and the growth of young bones. 

D. B. Harmon found that: ‘59 
percent of the Anglo-American 
children in the elementary schools 
have refractive eye defects or various 
disturbances that are affecting or 
distorting their visual sensations,” 
and that 62 percent of school chil- 
dren having low physiological de- 
velopment and low educational ages 
had visual defects. 

It might be assumed that the 
school environment should be a re- 
strained one and that cool colors 
rather than warm will have the most 
tranquilizing effect. But a study of 
child psychology will show that 
mervousness may be aggravated by 
things passive. Nerves are more 
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easily “set on edge” by monotony 
than by stimulation. 

Kurt Goldstein, eminent neur- 
ologist, has written: “A specific 
color stimulation is accompanied by 
a specific response pattern of the en- 
tire organism . . . red is inciting to 
activity and favorable for emotion- 
ally-determined actions; green 
creates the condition of meditation 
and exact fulfilment of the task.” 

The contention that the color of a 
room should depend on orientation 
(warm colors for north exposure, 
cool colors for south) becomes ir- 
relevant. It is far more vital that the 
effect suit the age level and the task: 
a warm environment (pink, peach, 
yellow) for the elementary grades 
where life is more or less dominated 
by emotion; a cool environment 
(green, blue, gray) for the second- 
ary grades where more mental tasks 
are undertaken. Ivory and pale yel- 
low, which suggest sunlight, ‘have 
been found excellent for corridors, 
stairwells, and rooms. deprived of 
natural light but not used for criti- 
cal seeing tasks. ; 

In the classroom, in the main, the 
best hues are pale blue-green and 
peach. Pale yellows and blues are 
likely to appear rather bleak and 
monotonous. Tones such as ivory, 
buff, and tan lack character and are 
associated more or less with conven- 
tions of the past, based partly on 
economic factors. 

Since pupils are usually seated to 
face in one direction, the front end 
of the room may be in a slightly 


softer and deeper tone. Such areas 
provide visual and emotional relax- 
ation, which rests the eyes and al- 
lows for better visibility. The ap- 
pearance of the instructor and the 
exhibition of charts or materials are 
improved, because it is easier to see 
lightness against darkness. The 
whole process of vision reacts 
quickly to light surfaces and slowly 
to dark ones. 

Good colors for end walls are 
medium blue-greens, soft grayish 
blues, deep peach, or fose tones, 
The medium blue-green end wall 
may have pale blue-green sidewalls, 
or peach sidewalls where a more vigs 
orous effect is desired. The deep 
peach or rose end wall may be used 
with warm tones on the sidewalls, 
or complementary tints such as pale 
green or blue. One impressive des 
vice has been to color the side and 
rear walls in a neutral tone such a§ 
light pearl gray. 

Aiso, blackboards may be sur- 
rounded by deep tones rather than” 
light ones, to reduce contrast. and} 
minimize visual shock. ‘Current :de- 
velopments will undoubtedly lead to: 
the replacement of blackboards by 
materials of lighter tone. This will 
mean greater lighting efficiency and: 
make possible the general use of 
lighter colors. 

Although color functionalism is a 
relatively new science, its progress 
has been rapid, for the benefits of 
its. application may be proved 
through research studies and clinical 
tests. 





A Community College Spokesman Looks at 


Education—The Creator of New Frontiers 


of Government 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY 
In the Junior College Journal 


Due concept of the frontier has 
played an important role in world 
history and a particularly significant 

e in the history of America. By 

turn of the century, our geo- 
taphical frontier had ceased to be 
aM important element. 
+Today the land frontier is but 
ome illustration of the importance 

'a much more inclusive frontier— 
the intellectual frontier. In the crea- 
tion of a land frontier there was dis- 
covery, exploration, and utilization 
—even exploitation of an area. 
This is what has gone on in the 
world of ideas since the beginning. 
Creation of a new intellectual fron- 
tier involves discovery of an idea 
through the creative activity of the 
mind. Education is concerned with 
the total development of man to his 
full potential. Education, then, is the 
dynamic which results in man’s crea- 
tion of new frontiers. In our consid- 
efation of education as the creator 
of new frontiers, let us direct our 
attention to (1) the nature of social 
ptogress in the United States, (2) 
education’s contribution to social 
progress, and (3) the role of the 
community college in education. 

As the (land) frontier moved 
farther away, our people saw new 
requirements for solving the prob- 
lems of the common good: better de- 
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velopment of the powers of reason- 
ing, intellectual vision, secondary 
and refined understanding, and pru- 
dential judgment in social matters 
and conflicts. 

The need for the establishment of 
new frontiers had to be met by edu- 
cation. The new frontiers were ideas 
or goals for general welfare. 

The attempts at universalization 
of education had made possible (1) 
the creation of ideas on the so- 
cial frontier on the part of leaders 
and (2) at least an elementary 
understanding of the ideas and how 
they contributed to the ends of so-: 
ciety—the common good, on the 
part of the masses. 

Universal education must assist 
the people in gaining the under- 
standing, in developing abilities 
that will result in continuing under- 
standing, so the time required to 
fill in from where we are to the 
frontier can be reduced. There is no 
reason to believe that social ideas 
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cannot keep pace with scientific 
ideas. If they can be put into opera- 
tion as readily as the scientific ideas, 
there need be no time lag. 

A major problem today is to pro- 
vide opportunity for the talented to 
be educated up to their maximum 
capacity and to provide education to 
the level necessary for all. The Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation declared: adie’ 

The American people should set 
as their ultimate goal an educational sys- 
tem in which at no level—high school, 
college, graduate school, or professional 
—will a qualified individual in any part 
of the country encounter an insuperable 
economic barrier to the attainment of the 
kind of education suited to his aptitudes 
and interests. 

If this statement were the national 
policy, the wasting of brain power 
could be arrested. Intellectual con- 
servation should become at least as 


important as the conservation of | 


natural resources. How this shall be 
done is a basic problem deserving 
the immediate attention of every 
citizen. 

The second part of the problem is 
concerned with providing for that 
level of education which is neces- 
sary for all. The President's Com- 
mission on this point: “The time has 
come to make education through the 
fourteenth grade available in the 
same way that high-school education 
is now available.” Leaders in the 
junior-college movement have for 
many years had confidence that this 
level of education must be universal- 
ized. There is still a long road to 
travel before the destination is 


reached. 
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The possible junior-college ‘con-: 
tribution is now generally’ recog- 
nized. Its wide recognition presents 
to the junior-college world its great- 
est opportunity and its greatest chal- 
lenge. 

The first challenge is one to the 
organizational pattern of American 
education. The community college 
can no longer be looked on as a 
two-year unit tacked onto high 
school or placed under some uni+ 
versity. It must become an integral 
part of our educational system, both 
public and private. 

A second challenge is to the defi+ 
nition of the objectives of the ex- 
panded junior college or community 
college: first, to provide basic edus 
cation beyond high school for thé 
gifted who will continue after Grade 


XIV; second, to provide for the 
many who will not go into the specs 
ialized development of the univer- 


sity. 


NEW MEANINGS 


The first objective takes on new 
meaning in the light of expanding 
higher education. The second ob- 
jective also takes on new breadth of 
meaning. It is something more than’ 
skill-training in occupations. The 
third challenge is to the curriculum 
of existing institutions and of the 
new schools that will be organized, 
If the community college accepts its 
challenge, it must adjust its curricu- 
lum so that it will serve 100 percent 
of the youth of junior-college age. 

The adjustments must not be the 
addition of easier courses, of skill 
training, and of programs to keep 
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youth off the labor market. Curricu- 
lum adjustment must result from a 
complete rethinking which will con- 
sider the following: 

1. Although intellectual capacity is 
largely measured in, verbalization, there 
may be many with good abilities who 
cannot be so measured. To provide for 
these requires new approaches, programs, 
techniques. 

2. A common core should be pro- 
vided for everyone regardless of his next 

. The terminal program consisting 

y of skill training and the preparatory 

rogram consisting only of preparation 

r the next sequence of courses must 

oth yield to the obligation to social 
progress. 
| 3. Preparation for the specialized work 
Of the university and professional school 
bay be far different from segment-type 
ses demanded by some institutions of 
er learning. A study of the needs 
students preparing for advanced work, 
arried on by universities and community 
leges, might yield results startling to 
educational world. 


' The approach of democratization 
Of the junior college presents other 
challenges: to guidance and person- 

el procedures, to instruction, to the 
library, and to school finance. All 
the colleges must be met by the pres- 
ent junior colleges if the junior col- 
leges of tomorrow are to fulfill their 
expanded functions. 

Democratization of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years is of singular 
importance to junior colleges, but it 


is also one of the major problems of 
education, 

In consideration of Education— 
The Creator of New Frontiers of 
Government, we have seen that so- 
ciety’s progress toward the common 
good depends on the creation of 
intellectual frontiers, their general 
acceptance and utilization; that gov- 
ernment is a major agency through 
which the goal is attained; that in a 
democracy universal education to 
the maximum ability of all is neces- 
sary if government is to perform its 
function; that in this country -social 
progress has paralleled extension of 
education; that development has 
reached. the stage where education 
through the fourteenth year must 
be democratized; that this demo- 
cratization presents serious chal- 
lenges to all American education. 


STILL A FRONTIER 


History demonstrates that we 
have the habit of conquering our 
frontiers; it inspires us with stories 
of the vision, courage, and strength 
of our earlier frontiersman. Al- 
though our new intellectual fron- 
tiers are of a different order, al- 
though our challenges are great, our 
equipment has been modified to 
meet the new demands, and our 
spirit remains constant. We face the 
future confidently! 


MORE persons over 21 may soon be studying in adult educa- 
tion than the number of children and youth in schools and 
colleges, according to a recent report on adult education by 
Paul L. Essert of Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Although It’s an Imperfect Science, We Can Use 


Public Opinion and Market Research 
Techniques in Education 


JULIAN L. Woopwarp 
In the Educational Record 


Ci november 3, 1948, at 4 A.M. 
to be exact, I and a number of other 
“pollsters” became victims of shell 
shock. As I gradually moved into 
convalescence, not the least of my 
worries was how the businessman 
was going to react to the pollster’s 
debacle. But business has decided 
not to abandon a tremendously use- 
ful tool just because it failed in one 
conspicuous instance in performing 
the most difficult of the tasks it has 
tackled, namely, to predict what 
people are going to do before they 
know themselves. 

Setbacks are good for a science— 
they prevent practitioners from 
thinking they have a problem licked 
100 percent when perhaps they have 
only an 80 or 90 percent solution. 
But there is a vast range of prob- 
lems in which even 80 percent ac- 
curacy is so much better than 
hunches, informed guesses of so- 
called experts, or unsystematic polls, 
that we should not put the scientific 
approach on the shelf while we 
strive for greater accuracy. Education 
is one of many fields in which deci- 
sions involving huge sums of money 
and important considerations of pub- 
lic welfare are frequently made on 
less good evidence than market and 
public-opinion surveys can provide. 

Modern marketing and _ public 
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opinion research consists of safm- 
ling and the art of asking questions 
of people. The really big contriba- 
tion is in sampling. When one can 
get, say, an 85 to 95 percent accuf- 
ate picture of what the citizens of 
the United States think on an issue 
by questioning around 3000, the 
trick is good enough to be called 
almost magical. Sampling is done 
well enough to hold the purely 
sampling error to a very small peft- 
centage. The biggest problem lies if 
getting the sample to tell you truth- 
fully and accurately what they think, 


CONSIDERABLE SUCCESS 


The pollsters have become fairly 
skilled at asking questions—skilled 
enough to get reliable results on 
many issues, but not, of course, on 
all. The middle-aged wife of the 
local school principal who pro- 
pounds to Mrs. Cosentino the ques- 
tions you have so carefully thought 
up and tested is the key to the whole 
operation. By a mere vocal inflection 
she can change the question's mean- 
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ing and, so, the results. She has to be 
selected: carefully.and trained thor- 
oughly. 

All this sampling and question- 
asking has to be tied into an organ- 
ized pattern. Each piece of research 
has its own design that will be just 
as good, and no better, than the 
brains and know-how behind it. 
Good sampling’experts must have a 
as of higher mathematics 

experience and common sense. 


FOUR SUGGESTIONS 


* I am going to suggest four areas 
im connection with the problems of 
school administrators where this 
technique might be of use. 

'The. educational market.—Let us 
view the school as a business with 
am actual and a potential clientele. 
Almost the first question would be, 
“What is our market?” While a 
public grade school may need only 
t@ watch population trends in its 
afea in order to forecast its mar- 
ket, at the high school and college 
level the disposition to attend be- 
comes an important factor. It is pos- 
sible also to survey the markets of 
Particular, or types of institutions. 
The private preparatory school de- 
mand is different from the public 
high school demand; the Harvard 
demand, from the Massachusetts 
State demand. 

Education is blessed with a sell- 
er’s market in America—for the 
moment at least. This may make 
educators less interested in studying 
their potential clientele than they 
should be, even though the results 
of such research could be used in 


overpressed school systems as evi- 
dence of a need for . additional 
funds. | 

Evaluation of the impact of edu- 
cation on the student.—In spite of 
their favorable market position, the 
automobile manufacturers are not 
neglecting to submit their products 
to the most rigorous tests, both’ be- 
fore and after they leave the factory. 
I do not think that educators, espec- 
ially college educators, do this. 
There is still little effort to evaluate, 
to test the product they are turning 
out, except in terms of classroom 
examinations whose content derives 
from the subject matter alone and 
not from the use to which that sub- 
ject matter may be put in life after 
graduation, The schools are often in 
the situation of testing to find out 
whether their products have had 
carburetors put in them, without 
going on to find whether these car- 
buretors will deliver the necessary 
power on a long hill in later life. 

Public relations.—Big business 
spends a great deal of money trying 
to find out what the public thinks of 
it and on measuring the success of 
its efforts to make the public think 
better of it. Educational institutions, 
by and large, operate in a more fav- 
orable public-relations climate than 
big business, but even schools have 
their public-relations problems. Take 
a local school system for instance. 
What do citizens think of it? The 
results of recent research we made 
in Louisville will help the Louisville 
school superintendent to evaluate 
his general public-relations position. 
They will also tell him which of his 
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specific innovations are ‘‘going 
over” and which he needs to explain 
further to local people. The study 
will also help to arouse the people's 
own interest in the problems of 
their schools. 

Measuring potential public sup- 
port for educational programs.— 
Public opinion surveys can help to 
find out what the public is willing 
to do in support of its schools. In 
the Louisville study, for instance, we 
asked whether people would be in 
favor of a 10 percent increase in 
school taxes “in order to get the 
money to repair and modernize old 
school buildings and build new 
ones?” One cannot conclude that the 
60 percent who answered “yes” 
would all vote such an increase on 
election day, but, as a measure of 
general sentiment, the polling result 
is useful. 

This may give some inkling of 
the possible contributions that opin- 
ion research can make in the educa- 
tional field. But it costs money to 
conduct research competently; and 
incompetent research is worse than 
no research at all. The pollster’s in- 
competence in the election is a 
graphic illustration, although the 
fault in this case was probably not 
due to spending too little money! 

Public opinion research on a na- 
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tional scale probably has to he 
turned over to the established agen- 
cies. But local research can be done 
by locally created agencies, or by the 
educational system’s own staff, if the 
projects are set up by professionally 
competent people and the interview- 
ers are properly trained. Many uni- 
versities have people on their staffs 
who can construct samples scientifi- 
cally. Communities can bring in such 
men as consultants, or turn to the 
so-called commercial agencies— 
many of which do a good deal of 
nonprofit or low-profit research for 
agencies interested in good citizen- 
ship. 
And, finally, the local govern- 
ments can set up their own research 
organizations. The State of Wash- 
ington has such an agency, and the 
federal government had several dure 
ing the war. 
IN SUMMARY 

While market and public opinion 
research has a long, long way to go 
before it achieves 100 percent ac 
curacy, it has gone far enough to be 
useful to business, to labor, and to 
government. Provided that its tech- 
niques are applied carefully and te 
those problems where its presefit acé 
curacy is sufficient, it can be of cur- 
rent utility in the field of education. 


HIGH-SCHOOL students worked directly with an adult com- 
mittee in preparing a list of recommendations for the board 
of education in Woweaqua, Illinois, recently. School needs 
were surveyed by the committee, assisted by the University 
of Illinois Bureau of Research and Service, and recommenda- 
tions were drawn up embodying what the committee found 


to be most needed. 





At All Levels 


Safety Education: A Common Learning 
J. Harry ADAMS 
In Safety Education 


Mocu has been spoken and 
written about education in “the com- 
mon learnings” for every American 
child and youth. Perhaps no other 
eed for common learning exceeds 
b inporan that of safety educa- 
ion without which other learnings 
fay be in vain. If one is to live at 
all in our complex society, he must 
Possess the right learnings, attitudes, 
and personal characteristics concern- 
img his own safety and that of his 
fellow men. 

| A happy or useful life is un- 
thinkable in these days if one is 
without the learnings and attitudes 
which will cause him to go to ex- 
tfeme lengths to protect the safety 
of others as well as himself. But 
what does one find as the program 
of safety education in the majority 
of public schools? In general, some 
attention is given to safety rules and 
régulations in the form of ‘“‘do’s and 
don’t’s.”” Fire drills and other emer- 
gency exercises are commonly pro- 
vided, and at certain seasons assem- 
bly programs and other observances 
emphasize safety. 

In some city school systems a staff 
member is assigned the responsibil- 
ity for safety. Generally speaking, 
however, positive safety education 
tends to receive sporadic or spotty 
treatment in our schools. 

In cities of more than 100,000, 
there appears to be justification for 
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appointing a full-time director of 
school safety education or of safety 
and health education. Otherwise, 
safety education will probably re- 
ceive only minor attention as one of 
the many responsibilities of an al- 
ready overworked administrator of 
supervisor. The responsibility of a 
director should be to plan with the 
central administration and with the 
school units a full-fledged program 
of safety education and to cooperate 
in putting this program into opera- 
tion. 

Another plan which may be used 
in large or small school systems is to 
form a committee that is representa- 
tive of the various school units with 
responsibility for planning and co- 
ordinating safety and health activi- 
ties. In some cities, safety and health 
building committees function under 
the general guidance of a central 
committee. This plan focuses the at- 
tention of large numbers of teachers 
and administrators on the program 
of safety and health and offers op- 
portunity for cooperative effort. 

The committee plan may function 
in addition to the appointment of a 
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director of safety and health, or, if 
necessary, may serve in lieu of such 
a director. The committee should be 
responsible for the development of 
adequate rules, regulations, and 
safety precautions in the schools. 
Even more important, it must main- 
tain a dynamic program of safety 
and health education looking toward 
the development of safety attitudes, 
skills, and behavior which will pro- 
tect the individual and society. 

Some of the issues in safety edu- 
cation which are being attacked by 
local school committees are: 

1. Should safety education, as one 
of the common learnings, be inte- 
grated with other subjects and areas 
of curriculum or taught separately? 

2. What content, concepts, atti- 
tudes, and skills of safety should be 
introduced at the various maturity 
levels ? 

3. How may safety education be 
emphasized through school activities 
and community programs? 

4. How may the safety education 
program be coordinated with other 
safety programs in the city and 
state to the advantage of everyone 
concerned? 

5. How may safety education be 
made a part of the in-service educa- 


tion program of teachers and ad- 
ministrators? 

6. How may the various aspects 
of specialized safety education, such 
as driver training, bicycle riding, 
shop instruction, and related fields 
be adequately administered, staffed, 
and financed. 

7. How may the safety education 
program of the public schools be ex- 
tended to the home and to adult life. 
in the community ? 

8. 
of the teacher and staff officers in the 
safety education program ? 

9. How may administrators, espé 
cially superintendents, be alerted to 
their heavy responsibilities in the 
area of safety education? 

10. How may boards of education 
be persuaded to finance a broad pro 
gram of safety education? 

There are numerous other prob- 
lems worthy of study in any school 
system. The important thing is to 
start programs now that will give 
safety education the continuous in- 
terest and attention of all teachers 
and staff members in the school 
system. Present safety programs if 
the public schools of America are 
quite generally inadequate to pro- 
vide the essential common learnings. 


FULL-COLOR television was used last summer at the American 
Medical Association convention in Atlantic City, N. J., to 
demonstrate the possibilities of this technique for teaching 
surgery to medical students. Operating-room activities at a 
local hospital were televised to the convention hall for the 
edification of the delegate-doctors. 





An Expert Counsels Us on 


Public Relations for Public Education 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


ot T will help us master the acute 
crisis in public education which con- 
fronts us if we recall the basic role 
which education plays in the ideal 
f American democracy. That role 
as clearly defined by the Founding 
athers. Our democracy was found- 
and built up in the conviction 
t democracy is possible only when 
We have an educated body of citi- 
ns. 
_ I shall discuss (1) the objectives 
Of activities aimed at furthering bet- 
ter public understanding of our 
public schools; (2) statistics on the 
Status and needs of the public 
schools; (3) the acuteness of the cur- 
fent crisis in education; (4) the 
Grigin and extent of the current lack 
Of understanding of the educational 
@isis as revealed by public opinion 
Surveys; (5) recommendations for 
€ngineering the consent of the pub- 
lic to a deeper, broader, more realis- 
tic treatment of public school edu- 
€ation. 
' Our goal is the development of 
public recognition and support for 
the idea that public education is the 
job of the American people as a 
whole. Unless we have the kind of 
popular education required by mod- 
ern conditions, we cannot make the 
kind of decisions demanded of free 
men in a democracy. 
The current crisis in education is 
not simply one more crisis. It is a 
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gigantic problem which must be 
solved through public understand- 
ing if our nation is to live. 

On the surface it might seem the . 
public is profoundly interested in 
education. Unfortunately, the pub- 
lic does not feel that way at all. 


SOME STATISTICS 


In 1947, the American people 
spent $9,600,000 for liquor, or 
$68.57 per capita. We spent 
$3,700,000 for tobacco, $26.43 per 
capita. But in that year we spent 
only $2,500,000 for education, 
$17.76 per capita. The picture is 
even darker when we consider what 
some states spend on education. 
Mississippi spends only $52 a year 
for each white pupil and only $7.36 
for a Negro pupil. Colorado spends 
$92 a year per pupil, and New York 
$157. 

In Mississippi the average salary 
of public school teachers is only 
$1200 a year. These annual earn- 
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ings ate not likely to attract the 
kind of men and women desperately 
needed by the profession. 

Furthermore, our school buildings 
are far from adequate. Millions of 
American children attend classes 
in obsolete buildings which are po- 
tential firetraps. 

The crisis in education thus comes 
down in part to a lack of teachers 
and proper school buildings. To 
overcome these handicaps, there 
must be a greater gross expenditure 
for education. Unless the necessary 
steps are taken now, the crisis is 
bound to deepen. 

Our traditions are on the side of 
public school education. But public 
understanding of its vital import- 
ance has not been the dominant 
force it should be. 

Like all new ideas, the idea of 
universal, secular, state-controlled 
education had to fight its way to vic- 
tory. The champions of the public 
school were democratic leaders, phil- 
anthropists, humanitarians, urban 
residents, people who did not pay 
taxes, industrial workers, and edu- 
cational groups. Opponents were 
the rich, rural residents, taxpayers, 
leaders of religious sects, owners of 
private schools, and southerners. It 
is only in the past 50 years that 
we as a nation have realized the 
broad purposes and vital importance 
of the public school for America’s 
welfare. 

Why has public understanding 
come so slowly? F. J. Turner sug- 
gests some of the reasons in his 
study of the passing of the frontier. 
Pioneers were too busy clearing a 


continent.to pay much attention to 
schools. The pioneer background is 
not far behind us. Its indifference 
to education is still part of our 
thought pattern. The public still 
fails to understand education’s im- 
portance. 

Public opinion polls on education 
sustain this observation. In the 1947 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion poll on the question, “What do 
you think is the most important 
problem today ?” not a single rey 
said “education.” 

The ignorance and apathy of most 
Americans regarding education is al- 
so reflected in notions about teach- 
ers’ salaries. In 1946, the NEA 
made a survey on this question. Of 
those interviewed, 33 percent said 
salaries are about right; two percent 
said too high; and 21 percent had — 
no opinion. 

A Gallup poll in September, 
1946, showed that 87 percent of the 
people questioned were satisfied 
with the school their children at- 
tended, while only 12 percent wefe 
dissatisfied. 

Public understanding did not im- 
prove in 1948. A Gallup poll re 
vealed that only a minority of those 
questioned spoke of inadequate and 
overcrowded school buildings, and 
the shortage and underpayment of 
teachers. Most interviewees criti- 
cized such factors as lack of dis- 
cipline and character training. 


KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION 


How can public understanding of 
education be developed so the pub- 
lic will know the facts and act upon 
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them? Knowledge of the facts does 
not necessarily lead to action. The 
facts about the crisis in education 
must be integrated with realizable 
social goals, and they must be acted 
on if the crisis is to be resolved. 

In order to achieve the necessary 
action, the consent of the public 
must be engineered in the desired 
direction. Often public opinion is 
not well enough informed to be the 
dynamic force it can be. The public 
acts on what it sees, on the visible 
surface of an issue. 

_ What. we need today are volun- 
tary groups which will educate the 
public about education and so create 
the necessary public demand for 
laws that will save and improve our 
school system. 

_ These should consist of men and 
women professionally engaged in 
the educational system, and of com- 
munity leaders interested in educa- 
tion and willing to do something 
about it. If the professional and lay 
forces would work together on a 
broad front toward the common 
goal, the way would be paved for 
solving many current problems in 
education. 

_The areas of agreement among 
the groups engaged should be as 
broad as possible and should create 
a unified front which can attack the 
problem vigorously and effectively. 
Of course, a unified front does not 
necessarily mean a single national 
organization of all the groups inter- 
ested in more and better public 
schools. 

What is needed is that all groups 


working for better education should — 


speak with one voice, while each 
group retains its own freedom and 
responsibility to work on its own 
level. ) 

Every group involved in the cam- 
paign must be clear about its ob- 
jectives. Through thorough research, 
an inventory of schools must be 
made in order to have a complete 
picture of lacks in equipment and 
personnel. We must also do the re- 
search necessary for an accurate pic- 
ture of public attitudes toward pub- 
lic school education. 

This research must answer a num- 
ber of key questions. What are the 
areas of distortion, apathy, misun- 
derstanding, and ignorance about 
public school education and its func- 
tions in a democracy? Who and 
where are the enemies, hidden and 
overt, of public school education and 
what are they doing and saying 
about it? In the light of limitations 
in time, manpower, and mechanics, 
what shall be our objectives in re- 
orienting the public? What organi- 
zation, plans, and tactics should be 
utilized in this campaign ? 


THE JOB FOR RESEARCH 


Research can do more than find 
out what the public thinks. It can 
and must also find out what is wrong 
with the activities and objectives 
and activities of an institution; what 
has caused ill will, misunderstand- 
ing, or indifference toward public 
school education; what things have 
been left undone, what gains and 
losses have been made by the sys- 
tem. 

Research must establish the aggre- 
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gate of publics we must take into 
consideration, how these function 
and why. The publics we have to 
deal with include board of educa- 
tion members, parents and relatives 
of children, and taxpayers who have 
no direct relation to the system. 

The next step is a clearcut plan 
of organization. It must decide on 
the themes, strategy, and tactics of 
the campaign. The activities of the 
campaign must be continuous so 
that as many members: of the public 
as possible may come to identify 
themselves with the issue. 

And it must be remembered that 
pianned events are better than 
words. 

There ate many things a school 
can do in this direction. School 
buildings can be offered for public 
meetings, adult education, consum- 
er training, and recreation. They 
can make effective collections. of aids 
to teaching. Above all, schools can 
run forums where they can explain 
themselves to the community. 

Schools can also influence the 
public through such media as news- 
papers, radio, television, posters, 
pamphlets, and motion pictures. 

Another key tactic is more effec- 


tive cooperation between schools 
and parents. 

In addition to this specific rela- 
tionship between school and com- 
munity, a great deal would be gain- 
ed if teachers would cooperate with 
the community. Teachers can assume 
leadership in social and other com- 
munity services. 


TWO OBJECTIVES 


The professional organizations im 
the school system ought to have two 
main objectives. They can cooperate 
with lay organizations in carrying 
out well-integrated programs de 
signed to educate the public and ob- 
tain laws that will further the inter 
ests of the system. And they cam 
further their own membership’ 
understanding of the issues involved 
in the current educational crisis. 

Coordinated effort alone will help 
us overcome the present chaos if 
our educational system. And we 
must act quickly; that chaos is very 
dangerous to our children and to 
our future, a deadly menace to gen- 
erations to come, the level of whose 
intelligence and character will de- 
termine what kind of America we 
shall have. 


National School Commission 


AN organization to further the cause of better schools at the 
national and at the local level has been formed with Roy E. 
Larsen, president of Time Inc., as chairman. Called the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, the body 
is composed exclusively of laymen and includes many out- 
standing figures in business, labor, law, and publishing. 





Are We Trying to Teach” Art? 


“Are Skills and Art Confused? 
NEOLA JOHNSON 


In School Arts 


W:; call ourselves art educators 
and we agree that art cannot be 
“taught. We teach science—the facts 
we have learned from the scientists 
ewho discovered them. The business 
‘of the artist is to create. The busi- 
ness of the scientist is to find out 
what is involved in the functions of 
matural law and the results of these 
processes. Established scientific facts 
‘are the same, no matter who uses 
them. There is nothing creative nor 
faesthetic about that. Art is the ex- 
pression of human emotions in a 
medium the artist has selected to be 
best suited to record his idea or his 
Teaction to a situation. 
» This aesthetic process is manifest 
in the activities of the students in 
- art classes of the public schools. 
‘The student will discover by experi- 
os with various media, ways 
tommensurate with his own skill to 
execute his idea; to express his feel- 
jing about a set of circumstances; to 
tecord an impression or to symbo- 
lize his reaction to a situation—if 
we, as art educators, do not set up 
barriers to prevent him from doing 
so. If we give problems demanding 
certain techniques, insist on a 
method, or tell the student what to 
do and how to do it, we are only a 
nuisance. 
It will be better to spend our 
time finding means to stimulate the 
emotional reactions of the students 
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to the expressions of nature than to 
waste our time thinking up prob- 
lems and ‘fancy techniques. If the 
technique is not a part of the ex- 
pression itself, there is no expres- 
sion at all, and only confusion will 
result. 

I wonder if we have not confused 
the teaching of skills with the teach- 
ing of art. The efforts of the chil- 
dren to try to reproduce some new 
technique that the teacher has learn- 
ed will only give them another 
crutch, but will give the teacher a 
number of nice things packaged by 
the dozen for an art exhibit. Skills 
can only be evaluated as skills and 
certainly have no art value unless 
they are used by the child to express 
an idea of his own that justifies their 
use. This confusion of ideas as to 
what art is, is one of the most im- 
portant obstacles in the way of his 
intellectual development. If the chil- 
dren are still confusing a work of 
skill with a work of art when they 
are in the seventh or eighth grade, 
they become frustrated by their own 
limitations and the impulse that mo- 
tivates their work in the art class is 
always the same—to imitate. To 
respond emotionally in some way to 
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a situation is entirely out of their 
experience. The business of the art 
teacher is not to teach tricks that 
always work. We are trying to 
teach the children to think inde pen- 
dently. We are training their minds 
—not their hands. 

If children are taught in the first 
grade to evaluate their own art work 
according to their own understand- 
ing and experience, they will grow 
emotionally with each aesthetic ex- 
pression. Of course, a child can only 
record an idea as far as his experi- 
ence and knowledge of the subject 
is concerned. The children’s expres- 
sions of these emotional experiences 
are the only means at the disposal 
of the art teacher with which she 
can teach him to evaluate his own 
work. Hearing the child’s own ex- 
planation of his work helps him to 
clarify in his own mind his think- 
ing on the subject. It also helps the 
teacher to understand what he in- 
tended those red and blue blobs to 
be and prevents her from calling 
them the wrong thing, which would 
be a great disappointment to the 
child and cause much amusement— 
even ridicule—in the classroom. 
Often their explanations display an 
amazing sense of perception and 
understanding that they could not 
communicate to us in any other 
medium but color. 


A West Coast artist told me that 
he would be reluctant to try to teach 
young children because he would al- 
ways have the fear of destroying 
their natural reactions to a situation. 
That can most easily be done by 
those not trained to teach art. Chil- 
dren can be taught such things as 
balance, color, organization, and 
space relationships in small doses as 
soon as they have developed emo- 
tionally enough to recognize a need 
for their use to express their own 
ideas more clearly to their own satis- 
faction. 

If we establish a certain degree 
of selfconfidence in the students 
and inspire them to go ahead with 
courage and to work until they have 
satisfied themselves, the results will 
also be most satisfying to the art 
teacher. The business of the aft 
teacher is to help students discover 
the aesthetic values to be found in 
their everyday experiences from 
which they will find lasting enjoy- 
ment and which will enrich their 
emotional capacity to react to an 
aesthetic situation. A child must be 
taught to respect the expressions of 
other children. This respect, some 
recognition of his own efforts, and a 
little encouragement will produce 
results most gratifying to the aft 
teacher and will be a real contribu- 
tion to appreciation of Fine Arts. 


- CHOOL buildings in the State of Washington suffered 
over $7,000,000 in damage this year in earthquakes which 
struck the Northwest. It was necessary to abandon 13 build- 
ings and to make extensive repairs to many others. 





How the Schools Have Reacted to 


Atomic Education: A Continuing Challenge 
HusBert M. Evans and RYLAND W. CRARY 
In the Teachers College Record 


a, OUR years have passed since 
Hiroshima. In that time how have 
the schools reacted to the atomic 
bomb? What have they done to in- 
sure adequate understanding of the 
atomic age? To what extent have 
they exercised leadership with re- 
gard to atomic education? 
_ A large senior high school in Mis- 
Souri undertook the development of 
an all-school program of atomic 
ucation preparatory to a full- 
fledged community study of the UN. 
| In a large Denver high school a 
Social studies teacher, aroused by the 
Brave implications of the bomb, 
k the lead in organizing and de- 
Yeloping a one-semester course on 
living in an atomic age. 
© In New York City the Board of 
Education, in cooperation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, devel- 
Gped. a teacher workshop on atomic 
€nergy and its implications for edu- 
€ation. 
+ The Nebraska State Department 
Of Education has prepared a special 
teachers’ guide to spearhead a state- 
wide program on atomic energy in 
the high schools. A statewide com- 
mittee in Iowa is developing a pro- 
gram of atomic education. Many col- 
leges and universities maintain 
speakers’ bureaus which can be used 
by communities in their regions. 
No single department is monopo- 
lizing the initiative: English classes 
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at Oak Ridge, Tenn., did pioneer 
work; in Erie, Pa., the high-school 
chemistry class led the way; in Her- 
kimer, N. Y., social studies classes. 

But on the whole it is clear that 
not nearly enough effort is being 
made by public schools to help 
young people and adults with the 
critical situation the world faces to- 
day. Sustained effort is called for, a 
sort of extra job to be done, when 
a well-integrated program is called 
for, There is little evidence that the 
secondary school has assumed any 
community leadership adequate to 
the job to be done. 


CULTURE LAGS, TIME DOESN'T 


There probably are good reasons 
for the hesitation with which schools 
have taken hold of the educational 
problems associated with atomic 
energy. No doubt the ubiquitous 
cultural lag is a major factor. The 
schools have hardly caught up with 
the automobile, much less the air- 
plane and, most recently, atomic 
energy. 
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The vast majority of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers have failed 
to catch the full significance of 
atomic energy. The usual and the 
traditional continue to take prece- 
dence over present needs. Teachers 
feel that it is the responsibility of 
other agencies in the educational 
community. Some actually fear the 
alleged difficulty of the subject mat- 
ter, no doubt because of the close 
relation of atomic energy to scien- 
tific research and technological de- 
velopment. 

A year ago there was a real scar- 
city of instructional materials de- 
signed directly for school use. Pio- 
neer teachers had to adapt for class- 
room uses such works as Hersey's 
Hiroshima, and Selig Hecht’s Ex- 
plaining the Atom. 

Today, however, the busy teacher 
can find published materials tailored 
roughly to her needs. In 1948, the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals published Opera- 
tion Atomic Vision, a unit-sized text 
designed not only as a reader and 
text for high-school students but 
as a guide in making the school the 
center and focus of community-wide 
atomic education. Copies were sent 
to every high school. A small minor- 
ity have reported extensive develop- 
ment in the first year. 

Recently, R. Will Burnett's 
Atomic Energy—Double-Edged 
Sword of Science was published for 
the Committee on Experimental 
Units of the North Central Associa- 
tion. The Challenge of Atomic En- 
ergy, a resource unit and discussion 
leader's guide, is primarily for the 


teacher. Teachers should also have 
at hand the special supplement to 
School Life, “Atomic Energy, Here 
to Stay.” 

There is a need. Ample mater- 
ials and resources are available, 
There are educational precedents. 
Schools are meeting the challenge, 
but there is need for a continuing 
challenge. Lest they rationalize their 
delinquency, let them be confronted 
with David Lilienthal’s words: ‘No 
undertaking is more critically im- 
portant nor more urgently needed 
than the education of American 
youth in the basic facts and essential 
meanings of atomic energy.” 

No, there is nothing going on in 
your school or classroom, however 
important, vital enough to stand 
ahead of these essential learnings. ~ 


NO NEW DILEMMA 


Atomic implications are far from” 
narrow in significance. The dilemma 
of atomic uses is but the culmina-~ 
tion of the long-developing dilem- 
ma of scientific progress. Gains in 
creative force have been capable of 
adaptation to destructive use. 

The teacher will be realistic if he | 
apprehends that there are serious un- | 
solved technical instructional prob- 
lems in this field. The first is how 
much emphasis shall we place on 
the “fear’’ approach? Fear can in- 
duce irrational judgments, result in 
a refusal to confront facts, impel to- 
ward escape in reckless hedonism. 

But knowledge of fearful things 
is not necessarily compounded of 
unreasoned terror. Strangely enough, 
most of those who have done some- 
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thing about enlightenment have 
been “frightened men.” Harold 
Hand stood among the ruins of 
Hiroshima and knew dread that 
gave him purpose. He was respon- 
sible for the first unit on atomic 
energy for the schools. David Brad- 
ley observed the Bikini experiments 
and brought back the word, there is 
No Place to Hide. He believes we 
shave primarily to combat not fear, 
Dut apathy. 
' What about Russia? We have 
_ found Russia to be national- 
istic, militaristic, and imperialistic— 
‘and these are no virtues for an in- 
terdependent world. In the UN the 
—. works of the Soviet have 
Been those of obstruction. 

The foregoing things we know of 


Russia. But we have our own de- 
Cisions to make and our own educa- 
tion to contrive. Our educational 
Choices must not be a function of 
Russian intransigence; we can aim 
to be secure and also aim to be 


fight. 


NO ESCAPE FROM SCIENCE 


The scientific facts of atomic en- 
ergy are not prejudiced by the inter- 
ational situation. Peacetime uses 
@re a common human heritage. 

* What about world government? 
Atomic education does include this 
issue. Scientists, sociologists, jour- 
nalists, and philosophers who have 


considered this issue have made it 
an inescapable part of the content 
of atomic education. They say in ef- 
fect: the warlike functions of na- 
tions have become such as to destroy 
both nations and mankind; so na- 
tions must surrender sovereignty, 
must create a limited world govern- 
ment to control aspects of interna- 
tional behavior which lead to the 
recurrent chaos and degeneracy of 
wat. 

This is not to say we must teach 
world government. No, but the issue 
is implicit in atomic problems. As 
teachers we should be prepared for 
it and competent to direct a weigh- 
ing of the pros and cons. 

The intent of this article has been 
to restate a challenge. Frankly, de- 
spite encouraging work in many 
schools and by many teachers, we 
are neglecting this vital work. 
Apathy, indifference, fear—what- 
ever the obstacles—we must learn 
to overcome them. Constructive 
achievements give the lie to those 
who wail, “It is hopeless; your work 
is doomed to futility.” 


MOVE FORWARD 


Teachers, administrators, student 
and community leaders can get to- 
gether and cut the educational lag 
to a minimum. The continuing chal- 
lenge can be phrased briefly: Let's 
get moving. 


A NOTE in Occupied Countries News Notes states that a 
university devoted to the cause of peace will be erected in 


Hitoshima. 





High-School Enrolment Figures Raise the Question: 


Where Are the Boys? 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 
In School and Society 


Die latest enrolment figures 
(Statistics of State School Systems, 
1944-45) show that 428,792 more 
girls than boys go to high school, 
despite the fact that there are more 
boys than girls. 

For years more girls than boys 
have been enrolled and graduated 
from American high schools. From 
1910 to 1940 the trend in high- 
school enrolments was toward an in- 
creasing proportion of boys, but 
since 1940 the proportion has de- 
creased. Boys’ enrolment has never 
caught up with girls’ enrolment, 
when it should have surpassed it. 

Have the needs and interest of 
the boys been less adequately met? 
Do boys more frequently than girls 
quit school to work? All we know is 
the census report that for ages 10- 
14 there are 102.7 boys for every 
100 girls; for ages 15-19, 100.4 
boys. In 1944-45, however, second- 
aty schools enrolled only 86 boys 
for every 100 girls. 

In contrast, from 1919 to 1945 
the elementary-school enrolment of 
boys has exceeded that of girls, and 
the proportion of boys to girls has 
closely followed the total popula- 
tion figures for youth. 

A few of the factors affecting 
high-school enrolments are: (1) 
During the war the call to arms de- 
creased the number of high-school 
boys; (2) postwar GI students 
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tended to increase that number; (3) 
population figures for boys and 
girls vary from state to state; 4G 
during years of high total enrolmen 
the ratio between boys and girls is 
likely to be more even; (5) general 
and personal economic conditions 
affect the high-school enrolment of 
boys more than girls; (6) in segres 
gated Negro schools enrolment 
trends for boys are likely to be more 
adverse than in unsegregated or in 
segregated white schools. 

The failure of the high school to 
enroll a proportionate number of 
boys to girls from the total popula- 
tion constitutes an educational haz- 
ard. Our society has given little at- 
tention to this problem, and most 
youth studies have devoted them- 
selves to the challenging problems 
of all youth. 

To ascertain and study the rea- 
sons the out-of-school boy is not in 
the secondary school is a job that 
will have to.be done. Where are the 
boys of high-school age who might 
be attending school? Why weren't 
they, why aren’t they in the high 
school ? 





Teachers Have Problems ‘Down Under,” Too 


Wanted: Mentally-Healthy Teachers 
C. R. MCRAE 
In Educational Leadership 


ar is highly important, for the 
sake of boys and girls, that teachers 
should be both proud of their work 
and happy in it. 
} The most systematic study I have 
seen of the factors affecting the men- 
tal health of teachers is in an issue 
‘of the NEA Research Bulletin on 
'"'The Status of the Teaching Profes- 
“sion.” It may be interesting to dis- 
“cuss a few of the factors as they af- 
‘fect Australian teachers. The discus- 
‘sion will reveal both differences and 
‘similarities between conditions there 
‘and those in the United States. 
| First, some differences. The NEA 
ists low salaries, insecurity of ten- 
ture, and restrictions on out-of- 
‘school activities. It would appear 
‘that these apply much less to Austra- 
Jiians than to some Americans. No 
“Australian teachers are subject to the 
Minancial worry and strain which 
harass their counterparts in some of 
‘the less prosperous American states. 
‘Teachers hereabouts are not worried 
“by insecurity of tenure; in some 
cases, indeed, their tenure seems al- 
together too secure. And Australians, 
responsible only to the centralized 
authority in the capital city of their 
state, know nothing of the galling 
restrictions on personal freedom 
which may be very distressing to 
Americans in rural areas and small 
towns. 


However, do not 


Australians 
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escape all the restrictions and other 
disadvantages which conduce to 
worry, annoyance, and dissatisfac- 
tion in the minds of many American 
teachers. They suffer frustration 
through unwieldy classes and lack 
of essential equipment. 


EASY LIFE? 


Again, over-pressure of routine 
work affects Australian teachers no 
less. Many a man-in-the-street be- 
lieves the teacher's life is easy, cites 
short official hours, long vacations. 
And some teachers here, as perhaps 
even in the United States, do take 
the job easily. But taken seriously by 
most teachers it is hard work. Any 
honest teacher really needs those 
holidays. 

Another factor is that of inept ad- 
ministration and supervision. Some 
principals, for example, are dicta- 
torial and arbitrary in the direction 
of work. The principal's job is not 
to attempt the impossible. What he 
should do is provide encouragement 
and stimulation, helping and allow- 
ing teachers to shoulder responsi- 
bility. 
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A good principal knows how to 
delegate. He passes on authority, 
sees that all is set, then steps aside, 
giving praise when it is due. 

Of course, a principal may make 
the error precisely opposite to that 
of being too autocratic. His directive 
effort may be too feeble or even ab- 
sent. I know several administrators 
who are perfectly satisfied that all is 
well, provided they do not hear 
about it. Such an attitude is good 
neither for the school nor for the 
mental health of the teachers. 

Another factor which makes 


teaching less attractive is a certain 
aloofness on the part of the general 
public, a tendency to regard teachers 
as not quite human. That sort of 
attitude, part suspicious, part pa- 


tronizing, part jealous, is disappear- 
ing, but a little of it remains. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


We have examined briefly some 
elements in the teaching situation 
which are neither attractive nor con- 
ducive to mental health. There is an- 
other side to the story as every 
teacher worth his salt knows full 
well. 

Many features of the job help to 
keep any real teacher happy and 
mentally healthy. His work is social- 
ly useful and there need be nothing 
monotonous about it. There is no 
better fun than to see boys and girls 
successfully overcoming their diffi- 
culties. Though some bad buildings 
remain, the conditions are relatively 
pleasant. The teacher has the joy of 
daily association with the buoyancy 
and enthusiasm of youth. 
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Compare our work in that last re- 
spect with the average lawyer's or 
physician’s. 

Teaching, let me repeat, is work 
to be done proudly. My own quarrel 
with some teachers is that they 
neither take nor show a proper 
pride, thus doing injury to their pu- 
pils and to their own mental health. 
That is part of what I meant when 
I wrote that the tenure of some 
teachers seems too secure. 

To sum up, there are factors im 
teaching which are not conducive to 
happiness and mental health. We 
should admit to training only such 
young people as show promise of de- 
veloping a cheerful, stable, and re- 
silient personality. There are several 
things teachers can do for them- 
selves, 

They can work through their own 
organizations for removal of all un- 
necessary restrictions. They should 
take care of their physical health, 
always important for mental health. 
They should take advantage of the 
community recreational facilities. 


GAMES AND HEALTH 


There is something in the argu- 
ment that nervous illness comes 
from doing things three times—in 
fearful anticipation, in fact, and 
in useless retrospect. Thoroughly 
healthy attention is attention to the 
present situation. To play a game 
compels such healthy attention; you 
must “keep your eye on the ball.” 

Another thing teachers can do is 
to plan carefully their daily tasks. 
Much failure and much unhappiness 
are due simply to failure to plan. 
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Finally, we should remember that 
it is almost impossible to be worried 
into ill health or unhappiness if we 
identify ourselves with the welfare 
of others. Teaching offers incompar- 
able opportunities for such identifi- 
cation. I know some teachers who 
are thorough nuisances to themselves 


and to the pupils whom they teach. 
For them, teaching is a source of 
mental ill health. But I know others 
who really like their job, are wrap- 
ped up in it, and think not so much 
about themselves as about the chil- 
dren in their charge. These are quite 
the sanest people I know. 


Patriotic Pressures and the Profession 


/VoTE is taken by I. L. Kandel in a recent issue of School 
and Society of the paradoxical situation in which some in- 
tellectuals are aiding superpatriotic organizations in the cam- 
paign to crush un-American activities. Holding that the task 
of intellectuals lies elsewhere than in the prosecution of 
Communists, Mr. Kandel writes that they “would today be 
more profitably occupied in emphasizing those aims and 
ideals of American democracy that are either being violated 
or remain unfulfilled. Such action would not only be a con- 
tribution to the achievement of the American dream but 
would also provide the best protection against Communism.” 

The writer cites the recent resolution of the Eastern Socio- 
logical Society. The Society, he writes, decried the tendency 
to “subject teachers to special restrictions and penalties not 
imposed upon other members of the community.” 

The resolution follows: ‘““We do hereby affirm that the 
rights and responsibilities of the teacher as a citizen are 
identical with those of other members of the community in 
general. 

“We do further affirm that the primary basis for judging 
the fitness of any individual to hold a particular academic 
position lies in his meeting the professionally accepted stand- 
ards of scholarship—impartiality and intellectual integrity— 
and his competence as a teacher,” 
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Try, Try Again.—Youth and zeal 
tried to buck age and organization 
on Capitol Hill last month. And 
failed. As a result, friends of fed- 
eral aid to education will not get an- 
other chance to be heard until Janu- 
ary or after. 

When the seasoned, 64-year-old 
Chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, John Lesin- 
ski, refused to schedule meetings of 
his Committee to consider federal- 
aid bills, young Sims, a freshman 
Representative from South Carolina, 
kicked over the traces. First he be- 
gan circulating a discharge petition 
among Congressmen to relieve the 
Committee from further control of 
federal-aid bills. But Sims knew it 
would take a long time to get the 
necessary 218 signatures. He tried 
another stratagem. He buttonholed 
13 members of the House Education 
Committee, got their signatures on a 
second petition asking for a meeting 
of the Committee for August 24. 
His colleagues signed the paper, but 
not enough of them showed up at 
the meeting on August 24 to make 
up a quorum. Mr. Sims, who had 
been battling Chairman Lesinski 
throughout the hot summer weeks, 
finally realized that nothing could be 
accomplished. Together with most 
other Congressmen, he went on va- 
cation, warning that when the 
House gets back to work September 
21, he will continue to push his dis- 
charge petitions as a sign of revolt 
against Lesinski’s “dilatory” tactics. 


No Compromise.—When Con- 
gressmen realized that neither the 
Thomas-Taft nor the Barden bill 
had a chance at this session, some of 
them began to introduce “compro- 
mise” measures. At least a dozen 
such bills were introduced during 
July and August. None caused even 
a ripple of excitement. One bill, 
however, promptly won the favor of 
the Catholic Church. It was written 
by 32-year-old John F. Kennedy, 
who comes from a heavily-Catholic 
constituency in Boston. 

The bill asks for the usual 
$300,000,000, though why that fig- 
ure has become the symbol for fed- 
eral aid no one remembers. The new 
wrinkle in Kennedy's bill is a pro- 
vision prohibiting the federal gov- 
ernment from paying out money 
directly to private or parochial 
schools. However, the government 
would be allowed to enter into con- 
tracts with these schools, to reim- 
burse them up to 50 percent of ex- 
penses incurred while supplying 
“auxiliary services” to their pupils. 
Mr. Kennedy believes that this 
would be ‘‘aid to the child” rather 
than “aid to the school.” The Su- 
preme Court is on the side of those 
who want to aid the child, but not 
on the side of those who seek aid to 
private schools, Mr. Kennedy be- 
lieves. His bill sets aside 10 per- 
cent of each state’s allotment for 
auxiliary services. ‘This would come 
to only $3,000,000 for nonpublic- 
school children, but would neverthe- 
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less be of some help,” Mr. Kennedy 
said. 


Social Security—About the mid- 
dle of 1950, all teachers—public 
and private—will apply for a social- 
security number and begin building 
“a basic floor of security’’ against 
needy old age. 

Such is the prediction of those in 
_ Washington who have been trying 
to bring this about since 1935, when 
' the Social Security Act was passed. 

The reason they are confident, 
after a decade and half of frustra- 
tion, is that the House Ways and 
_ Means Committee, hitherto opposed 
“to social security for education, has 
"approved a 200-page bill, whose in- 
“dex alone takes 7 printed pages. 
‘Tucked away in that bill are clauses 
‘to bring old-age and survivors’ in- 
» surance to teachers in public as well 
“as private institutions. 

_ How to cover teachers in public 
"institutions has baffled the experts 
_ because these teachers are employed 
by units of local government. And 
‘no local government wants to be 
‘taxed by the federal government— 

whether for social security or any 
other purpose. Furthermore, some 

_ teachers already take part in pension 
plans and fear the effects of any new 
scheme. The House Committee gets 
around these knotty points by sug- 
gesting that local governments enter 
into compacts with the federal gov- 
ernment—voluntarily, of course. 
Teachers already taking part in a 
pension or retirement plan need not 
accept the federal system unless they 
vote to do so by secret ballot. 





How to cover teachers in nonpub- 
lic schools has been equally baffling 
to experts. For one thing, it would 
involve levying federal taxes on or- 
ganizations which heretofore have 
been exempt from ravages of the In- 
ternal Revenue collector. Under the 
proposed bill, private, non-profit 
groups would still be exempt from 
social-security taxation, unless they 
chose voluntarily to take part in the 
system. The employee, however, 
would have no choice. He would be 
compelled to pay 1 percent of his 
salary or wage for social security, 
like any other “covered” worker. 
Teachers working for an employer 
who decided to pitch in his share of 
social-security taxes would find their 
benefits somewhat higher when they 
retired at 65. 

Many weeks of debate on the 
floors of the House and Senate will 
take place before these complicated 
provisions are made law. But Wash- 
ington observers afe clear in their 
prediction: social security will some 
to education next year. 


Emigres.—Another high official 
has left the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and people are beginning to 
ask why. 

Latest to go is Edwin H. Miner, 
Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion since 1947. He has taken a job 
with the Armed Forces Education 
Program. 

Dr. Miner joins a small band of 
fugitives from the Office of Educa- 
tion which includes such national 
figures in education as: 

Edgar Morphet, expert in school 
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finances, who left the Office of Edu- 
cation in September to join the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkley; 

Edgar Fuller, expert in school ad- 
ministration, who left to become 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers; and— 

E. B. Norton, who at one time 
was No. 2 man in the Office of Edu- 
cation, now head of a teachers col- 
lege in Florence, Alabama. 

As to reasons given for this exo- 
dus, three are among the most com- 
monly mentioned: low salaries; ex- 
istence of the Federal Security 
Agency superstructure which makes 
necessary clearances and approvals 
from layer after layer of Agency 
underlings, slows action and leads to 
frustration; failure of Congress to 
pass new legislation, such as federal 
aid to education, subsidies for 
school construction, or scholarships. 
“The Office of Education hasn’t had 
a really big job since the war,” said 
one of the men who quit recently. 


Room and Board.—Organize a 
Bowdoin Plan in your school or col- 
lege, the U. S. State Department 
urges. 

In an effort to spread private 
financing of student exchanges, the 
State Department tells this story: 
Fraternity boys at Bowdoin College 
in Brunswick, Me., told their presi- 
dent that they would give free room 
and meals in their fraternity house 
to an undergraduate student from 
abroad if the college would provide 
his tuition. The college responded 
by offering free tuition not only to 
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one but to twelve foreign students, 
provided the fraternities would give 
free board and lodging to as many. 
This was agreed on and now eleven 
of the fraternities at Bowdoin are 
sponsoring foreign students under 
this project. 

“The Bowdoin Plan is a challenge 
to all Americans. Think about it,” 
says the State Department. 


Lebensraum.—The U. S. Office 
of Education took a look at college 
building needs and reported three 
conclusions: 

1. Going to college will’ remain a 
tight squeeze for some time to come, 
Colleges and universities have only 
126 square feet of nonresidential 
space per student. In 1940 the space 
amounted to 210 square feet. And 
though colleges continue building as 
fast as resources allow, the space to’ 
be available in 1950 would still fall 
short of the 1940 norm—reaching 
only 182 square feet for each stu- 
dent. 

2. Colleges and universities are 
adding nonresidences faster than 
many thought would be possible. 
Taxing bodies have appropriated 
more substantial sums for capital- 
outlay purposes than some adminis- 
trators had expected. California re- 
cently appropriated $104,464,000 
for capital-outlay purposes of a sin- 
gle institution—the eight branches 
of the University of California. A 
1948 study of schools and colleges 
of engineering indicated that 34 of 
174 institutions included had con- 
struction programs actively under 
way for amounts which totaled 
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$27,636,600. By midsummer of 
1948 the colleges and universities of 
the country had made more progress 
toward meeting their postwar space 
demands than administrators had 
thought would be the case. 

3. College buildings will have to 
assume a new look. Pitched roofs, 
overhanging cornices, decorative 
columns and porticos, and hand- 
carved ornaments may have been in 
order when this country was a cul- 
' tural colony of Europe and when 
_ materials and labor were cheap, but 
_ they hardly belong in today’s world. 
It is essential that economy and 
functional design be emphasized in 
_ the architecture and construction of 
college buildings. Less pretentious 
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and more functional college archi- 
tecture is more in keeping with the 
present-day cultural pattern of this 
country than are gables, turrets, and 
gargoyles, says the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Bet on It.—Here is a safe predic- 
tion: the newly established Veterans 
Tuition Appeals Board will be a 
busy little agency—and Washing- 
ton’s gift to lawyers. 

The Board was set up by a new 
law which appropriated to the Vet- 
etans Administration money with 
which to operate during 1950, In 
that same law Congress said that 
schools must negotiate “fair and rea- 
sonable” tuition rates with the VA 
unless they already have rates for 
other students which would apply to 
veterans. Just what should go into a 
tally of fair and reasonable tuition is 
likely to be a subject for contention 
for months to come. On previous 
occasions the VA has refused to ac- 
cept the so-called reasonable tuition 
rates which some fly-by-night schools 
had charged. Up to now these 
schools have had no court of ap- 
peals. The new Tuition Appeals 
Board, however, has not made school 
operators altogether happy. Reason: 
The three members of the Board are 
appointed by the VA and “will be 
subservient to it,” private school 
operators contend. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


The new superintendent of schools in 
Fargo, N. D., will be Bernum Hansen, 
succeeding Minard McCrea. 

Succeeding to thé superintendency 
formerly held by J. C. Orr in Bessemer, 
Ala., is J. W. Letson of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Appointed. East Hartford, Conn., su- 
perintendent was John A. Langford, 
superintendent at Putnam, Conn. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Named president at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
College was Rev. John S. Everton, dean 
of the chapel at Grinnell, Iowa, College. 

Succeeding to the presidency of Santa 
Ana, Calif., College is Daniel C. Mc- 
Naughton, following the return to active 
teaching of H. O. Russell. 

New chancellor at Nebraska Wesleyan, 
Lincoln, is Rev. Carl C. Bracy, president 
of McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. He 
succeeds John L. Knight, now president at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

The Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., president is now Horace A. Hil- 
dreth, former governor of Maine. He 
succeeds Herbert L. Spencer, resigned. 

New president of Franklin, Ind., Col- 
lege will be Rev. Harold W. Richardson 
of Jackson, Mich. 

The former comptroller of the North 
Carolina State Board of Education, Paul 
A. Reid, is now president of Western 
Carolina Teachers College in Cullowhee, 
N. C. 

Named as dean, School of Education, 
University of Delaware, Newark, was 
William O. Penrose, associate director of 
general extension services for Arkansas. 

Resigning as president of Young L. G. 
Harris College, Young Harris, Ga., is 
Walter L. Downs. 

Ralph Wager, professor of education 
at Emory, Ga., University retired recently 
after 47 years of teaching. 

W. W. Charters, director of research at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., has 
retired from that institution. 


The new head of the department of 
education at Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn., is Kenneth R. Doane, as- 
sociate professor of education, Montana 
State College, Bozeman. 

When the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, reactivated its School of Education, 
Charles E. Prall, former dean of the 
School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was chosen as dean. 

Named dean of the faculty at New 
Paltz, N. Y., State Teachers College was 
George Angell, associate professor of 
education, Michigan State College, E. 
Lansing. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


The new director of education in 
Guam is Orrin W. Robinson, deputy 
superintendent of public instruction, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 

Recent appointments to the division of 
higher education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion include Bernard B. Watson, asso- 
ciate professor of physics, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., who will be 
a specialist in physics, and Willard W. 
Blaesser, dean of students, Washington 
State College of Education, Pullman, 
who will be specialist for student person- 
nel services. 

Clair Turner, assistant to the president, 
National Foundation for Infantile Para- 
lysis, will conduct a preliminary survey 
of health education in the world for the 
World Health Organization. 

1. James Quillen, professor of educa- 
tion, Stanford, Calif., University School 
of Education, has returned to that insti- 
tution after a year on the staff of Unesco. 

The new president of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association is Albert C. 
Fries, director of business education in 
the Northwestern University School of 
Education, Evanston, III. 

Chris A. DeYoung, dean, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of two panels, 
public education and teacher education, 
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for the NEA Committee on International 
Relations. 

The executive director of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools will be Henry Toy, Jr., of the 
du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Harold Benjamin, dean of the College 
of Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, will go to Afghanistan with 
a mission for Unesco. 

The headmaster of The Hun School, 
Princeton, N. J., Robert G. McAllen, has 
resigned to be succeeded by Frederick G. 
Richards of Princeton, N. J. University. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Edward L. Thorndike, professor emeritus 
of education, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. 

Caroline S. Woodruff, president of the 


| NEA in 1937-38. 


UN Day 


' THE fourth anniversary of the at- 
; tainment of the requisite number of 
_ ratifications for the United Nations 
_ Charter will be marked on October 
24. A resolution of the General 
_ Assembly has designated the obser- 
vation of the birthday as a day 
_ “which shall be devoted to making 
_ known to the peoples of the world 
_ the aims and achievements of the 
_ United Nations and to gaining their 
_ support for the work of the United 
_ Nations.” 


For the Babe 

A PROJECT named for the late idol 
of American boys, Babe Ruth, has 
been initiated by which awards will 
be made to boys and girls for out- 
standing sportsmanship. A grant of 
$24,000 has been made available by 
the Babe Ruth Foundation for the 
awards which are to be administered 
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by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. Students in 1000 high 
schools will receive the awards for 
“sportsmanship in its wider educa- 
tion aspects.” Students will be 
judges in the selection of winners 
in each high school. 


NEFSA 


A NEw title, “National Educational 
Field Service Association,” was 
adopted by field workers represent- 
ing 30 state and national teachers’ 
associations when they formally or- 
ganized at the recent NEA conven- 
tion. Semi-annual meetings are 
planned, workshops for interchange 
of experiences and techniques re- 
garding aid to local teachers’ asso- 
ciations, public relations, and pro- 
fessional research will be held under 
the sponsorship of the new organiza- 
tion. 

All field workers for state and na- 
tional associations or teachers may 
join. Information may be gotten 
from Ivella K. Mills, President, 
Y% Georgia Education Association, 
704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Attacking Illiteracy 


UNEsco will intensify its efforts to 
eradicate illiteracy, according to a re- 
lease from the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco, as a result of 
the recent Rio de Janeiro conference 
on the pooling of experiences and 
sharpening skills of educators for 
attack on the problem. One of a 
series of conferences in connection 
with Unesco’s fundamental educa- 
tion drive, the Rio seminar was 
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sponsored by the government of’ 
Brazil, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and Unesco. 


High School Poets 


STUDENTS in American high schools 
are invited to submit poetry for the 
annual anthology of high school 
verse to be sponsored by the Na- 
tional High School Poetry Associa- 
tion. For information, teachers 
should write to the Association, 
3210 Selby Ave., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif. 


Research Contest 


THE National Council of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education, announced recently 
a contest for research studies in the 
field of business education com- 
pleted this year. Studies must not 
have formed the basis for articles or 
been published as articles in na- 
tional journals, and should be of 
significance to a large number of 
business educators in order to be 
eligible. The entries should be for- 
warded to H. G. Enterline, School 
of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


TV for Education? 


LaTE last month, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission held hear- 
ings on the allocation of television 
channels. The National Education 
Association was scheduled to appear 
to plead for the reservation of a cer- 
tain number of the now-too-expen- 
sive channels for educational institu- 
tions. The NEA in a preliminary 
statement pointed out that ‘the early 


high cost of aural broadcasting in 
the AM area of the spectrum... 
delayed the applications of educa- 
tional institutions for amplitude 
modulation broadcasting. No chan- 
nels were set aside and reserved for 
future educational use. ... The Na- 
tional Education Association urges 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission take measures to pre- 
vent a repetition of this loss in tele- 
vision.” 


WOPT Meets 


BERNE, Switzerland, was the scene 
of the third assembly of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession last summer. Delegates ine 
cluded 24 leaders in American edus 
cation. Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was reelected president of the 
Organization. 

Work of the assembly was de- 
voted to two topics: (1) relation of 
education to peace among nations, 
and (2) a comparative study of 
methods used by teachers organiza- 
tions to protect the tenure, superan- 
nuation, and salary rights of their 
members. 

Ottawa, Canada, will be the scene 
of the 1950 assembly. ; 


Back to School 


ESTIMATED enrolment figures for 
schools and colleges were released 
last month by the U. S. Office of 
Education. The total arrived at by 
the federal estimators was in excess 
of 32,000,000 for all types of 
schools and colleges, public and 
private. Children at the elementary 
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school level accounted for more than 
23,000,000 of this. Secondary school 
children of all types amounted to 
about 6,500,000, and there were 
over 2,400,000 in higher education. 
Miscellaneous institutions accounted 
for the remainder. 


Far Eastern Visitors 


JAPANESE teachers will study in the 
United States for a full year each 
_ under the terms of the Interchange 
/ of Persons program, according to a 
+ news note from the American Coun- 
cil on Education’s Commission on 
+ the Occupied Areas. The program 
calls for 100 Japanese teachers to 
_ have full maintenance but only half 
that number could be accommodated 
+ here this year. Those selected repre- 
' sent 27 prefectures in Japan and 
| 33 institutions. Two women were 
among the successful applicants. 
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_ HARRIED guidance counselors who 


cation, NEA Safety Commission, 
Jackson's Mill, W. Va. 

October 10-12, Midsouth Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

October 10-12, Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents, Memphis, Tenn. 

October 24-26, NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


November 6-12, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 28-30, Great Lakes 
Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

December 6-10, American Voca- 
tional Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

December 6-10, National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, Bi- 
loxi, Miss. 

February 12-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Denver, Colo. 


/ are attempting to give sound advice 
‘(no pun) to students who wish to 
‘enter the fields of radio or television 
‘may secure for 15c a bibliography 
_which the U. S. Office of Education 
has prepared on those subjects. 
' There are more than 400 sources of 


February 23-25, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 25-March 2, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 


“information, with annotated de- 
scriptions of each. Write to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


October 3-5, National Confer- 
ence on High-School Driver Edu- 


February 27-March |, NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

March 27-30, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

June 19-22, Conference of Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils, Denver, Colo. 
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Better Learning Through Current 
Materials. Lucien Kinney and 
Katharine Dresden, Editors. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1949. 182 pp. $3.00. 


California developed in its State De- 
partment of Education a permanent 
Council on Improvement of Instruction 
after a workshop for exploration of uses 
of current materials had proved a suc- 
cess. Better Learning Through Current 
Materials is a cooperative report by 
Council members of the workshop and 
the subsequent Council. Evidence from 
the study is that learning and teaching 
are more effective with wide and judic- 
ious use of current materials and that the 
work of the Council opens the way to a 
rich area of cooperation among teachers 
and with teacher-training institutions. 


Our Teachers Mold the Nation’s Fu- 
ture. Geraldine Saltzberg. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 
189 pp. $2.25. 


Dedicated to the principle that teach- 
ers are important in the development of 
all pupils, hence of the society of the 
future, this work gives practical hints 
which are intended to aid the teacher de- 
velop into a useful person. Throughout, 
the author urges on teachers principles 
which “teachers have found beneficial to 
their pupils and to themselves, helps that 
they have discovered over a long period 
of time .. .” Case histories of student 
types and problems (with their solu- 
tions) are included. 


How Personalities Grow. Helen 
Shacter. Bloomington, IIl.: Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1949. 
256 pp. $3.00. 

The title here is precisely descriptive 
of the content. This is a book which is 
intended to answer the questions of 





young people as to the origins and 
growth of factors in their personalities. It 
is aimed, also, at aiding more mature in- 
dividuals understand young persons at 
various growth stages—physical and 
emotional. Illustrated. 


Developmental Teaching. James L. 
Mursell. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 374 
pp. $3.50. 


More on the topic of “mental 
growth.” The author of this work, who 
rightly sees no incompatibility between 
the developmental and the subject mat- 
ter approach to learning, makes a case for 
the organization of subject-matter areas 
as growth areas also. The book com 
mences with a study of the concept of de. 
velopmental teaching and proceeds t 
relate various learning situations to the 
latest findings in psychology. There is am 
extensive bibliography at the end. 


Rural School Management, Ernest 
Hilton. New York: American 
Book Co., 1949. 278 pp. $3.25. 


The author of this needed volume 
states in his preface that while debate as 
to the need for specialized courses if 
teacher-training institutions for rural 
teachers-to-be goes on, more than half of 
our children attend rural schools. This 
work is an attempt to provide a guide to 
the problems peculiar to rural education, 
Part one is a survey of the rural scene. 
Part two is concerned with the teacher's 
role, and part three takes up the chang- 
ing character of our rural areas and the 
future of their schools. 


Practical Child Accounting. Fred C. 
Ayer. Austin, Tex.: The Steck 
Co., 1949. 238 pp. $4.00. 


Because record keeping now plays 
such an important role in school adminis- 





’ favorable climate in which to 
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tration, and because accounting affects 
everyone from pupil to superintendent, 
this is an important field of investigation. 
The author examines such diversified 
areas of record keeping as school census, 
pupil progress, classification, and guid- 
ance. There is a good background sketch 
of the field of child accounting and of its 
purposes in modern education. 


Young Children Learn to Use Arith- 
metic. Lucy L. Rosenquist. Boston, 
Mass.: Ginn and Co., 1949. 175 
pp. $2.50. 


This is a text for arithmetic instructors 
who are interested in providing first- and 
second-grade school children with a 
“teach 
themselves” arithmetic. Three levels of 
_ learning process maturity are discussed: 
| first, discovering facts; second, using 
' known relationships between facts; third, 
_ memorizing facts for automatic recall. 

' A thorough-going bibliography is in- 
’ cluded, topically, at chapter ends. 


| Constructing Classroom Examina- 
' tions—A Guide for Teachers. 
Ellis Weitzman and Walter J. 
McNamara. Chicago, IIl.: Science 


Research Associates, 1949. 153 


pp. $3.00. 


»’ Readers of this volume will receive 
' information on the construction of a wide 
| variety of tests as well as suggestions for 
' administering, scoring, and interpreting 
_them. From an introductory discussion 
’ of the nature of achievement tests, the 
authors move through the steps in test 
construction generally, and for specific 
studies. There is a section on analysis and 
two chapters are devoted to the statistics 
of testing—graphs, correlations, etc. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Language ... Man... . Society— 
Readings in Communication. Harold E. 
Briggs. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc., 1949. 707 pp. $3.50. A collection 
of pieces on language and its function, 
from early childhood word accumulation 
to the Congressional Record. 

Happy Days with Our Friends. Eliza- 
beth Montgomery and W. W. Bauer. 
Chicago, Ill.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1948. 95 pp. $ .96. A primer for health 
and personal development. The teacher's 
edition has an additional 80 pages. 

New Centerville. Paul R. Hanna and 
Genevieve A. Hoyt. Chicago, IIl.: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1948. 270 pp. $1.32. 
For grade three, this is one of the Cur- 
riculum Foundation series texts. Teach- 
er’s edition has a 54 page guidebook. 

Modern Minds—An Anthology of 
Ideas. Compiled by Howard Mumford 
Jones, et al. Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1949. 591 pp. $3.50. An an- 
thology for college freshmen with articles 
and selections on politics, education, re- 
ligion, and science. 

Modern School Solid Geometry (new 
edition). Rolland R. Smith and John R. 
Clark. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.  Y-.: 
World Book Co., 1949, 256 pp. $1.76. 
Latest version of one of the Schorling- 
Clark-Smith mathematics series. 

Note: More Rinehart Editions, paper- 
covered reprints of the classics, have 
been issued by Rinehart and Company, 
New York. This office has received, in 
addition to those previously listed in 
these pages, no. 13, The Sorrows of 
Young Werther by Goethe (50c), no. 15, 
Joseph Andrews by Fielding (65c), no. 
19, The Rise of Silas Lapham by Howells 
(75c), no. 22, Pride and Prejudice by 
Austen (65c), no. 27, The Pilgrim's 
Progress by Bunyan (65c), and no. 32, 
Adam Bede by Eliot (75c). 


THE Red Feather services use prevention to stem the tides 
of divorce, delinquency, disease, and other forces that prey 
on people everywhere. Give to prevent calamities! 











To Superintendents: 


Your school budget for professional libraries will go 
farther if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. 


The up-to-date material in THE EDUCATION DiGEsT can be 
made available to each of your school units at reduced cost. The 
Dicest wiii bring to your faculty members in concise, easily-read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each issue 
contains a carefully selected group of articles which have been chosen 
because of their significance and timeliness. This material can help 
your faculty with a minimum expenditure of time and thus promote 
the constant progress of your school system. 


Special group rates are as follows: 
5 to 10 copies to the same address 


$2.50 each per year 


10 or more copies to the same address 
$2.00 each per year 
This is a substantial reduction over the regular subscription 
rate of $3.00 per year. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this money-saving plan 
to send copies to each member of the board of education and to each 
school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
Dept. D 
330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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